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A FISHING-PARTY 


I. 


T was a pleasure party, arranged in a hurry and trusting to charity 

I for the implements of sport. We were all swells from the Nandi 
Coast: the Lady Asenath, wife and mother of the Lords of 
Nandi, a lady distinguished not less for her wit and cheerfulness of 
character than for the levity of her early life and the sometimes discon- 
certing breadth of her conversation ; Ruth, who defended her charms 
with a wall of demure reserve ; and the Pussycat—she bore a Scriptural 
name which I now forget—who had earned her nickname by a certain 
kittenish quality that was considered infinitely attractive. The Lady 
Asenath, as the founder of the expedition, had invited the rest of 
the party: Banana-Insect, a tall, lively, if somewhat wild, cousin of 
hers; Redmouth, a canoe-navigator of repute; and Dog-Tooth, an elderly 
gentleman of consequence, who, having been a Missionary leader until 
he was dismissed (for no fault of his own, he said), lent a certain 
ecclesiastical sanction to a party whose extreme liveliness might other- 
wise have been viewed with disfavour by the Church. There were, I 
think, besides, two boys to stop the leak ; but they were kept forward, 
baling under Redmouth’s orders, and did not, therefore, count for 
anything in the company. The voyage to the island, with a fair wind 
and a smooth sea, was joyous to the extreme edge of propriety, and I 
had frequently to remind myself that my object in accepting this 
invitation was purely scientific: that I had come at considerable 
personal inconvenience in the interest of Knowledge to observe the 
habits of the balolo, and that I was not responsible for any levity in 
the behaviour of those with whom I was temporarily associated ; but 
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my companions, leaving all cares behind them, were out for a jaunt 
and had a right to enjoy themselves in their own way. 

As soon as Asenath knew that I was interested in the balolo she 
had arranged everything: had borrowed the canoe from the Buli’s 
brother ; had victualled her with provisions for the crew—leaving me, 
of course, to provide the more generous of the fare; had fixed the hour 
for departure; and had invited a set of guests whose armour of dis- 
cretion had as yet repelled the shafts of calumny, yet whose code of 
ethics frowned not overmuch upon the sportiveness natural to youth. 
If at fifty the Lady Asenath had been sobered by the lapse of years 
she must in early youth have been of a livelier habit than I cared to 
imagine. Being a lady of exalted rank, she had none of the restraint 
of convention that moulds the manners and the speech of middle-class 
society ; she had an admirable candour and frankness in expressing her 
thoughts ; she preferred the society of the young, especially the young 
of the other sex, whose humours and desires were a delightful study to 
her now that the saplessness of age left her no selfish interest in them ; 
she loved that influence over young destinies which the entertainment 
of a generous train of well-born damsels gave; she was a born match- 
maker, holding it her mission to impart the wisdom of Epicurus to the 
young in language more pointed and less refined than the philosopher’s 
own. She had a pretty wit in repartee, with an inexhaustible store of 
old saws and allusions of a well-weighed obscurity, which shook the 
sides of bystanders, while it left her interlocutor in helpless ignorance 
of her meaning; and she told smoking-room stories with such terseness 
and point as would certainly have called the blush into the cheek of 
her most hardened Young Persons, had the colour of their skin 
permitted the blush to show. ” 

At midnight of the third quartering of the October moon, the balolo 
had sent up his advance-guard—a frayed cord of worms, spreading out 
in ragged patches over the surface of the sea, torn, worried, and gobbled 
by the greedy fish or ever a canoe could reach them. This advance- 
guard, though, is no feast for man, who simply notes the day, spears 
a gorged fish or two, and prepares for the greater festival to come. 
As the month passes the fisher tribes toil day and night at caulking 
and strengthening canoes, plaiting baskets, darning mat-sails, and 
sharpening fish spears; and on this eight-and-twentieth evening no 
one slept. Beacons flaring on the beach guided the mainland canoes 
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to the landing place; for all who can claim cousinship with the owners 
of a balolo reef are bidden without invitation to the sport. The women 
were busy with their cooking pots; the guests sat in groups on the 
sand, tribe by tribe, each by its fire; the children, unmindful of the 
gruff reproofs of their elders, scurried among the canoes at the water’s 
edge in shrill play ; and ever and anon a spurt of flame from a dry 
palm-frond would redden the great limbs of the men and throw their 
shadows in gigantic distortion upon the screen of leafage behind. There 
was no sign of haste: the reef was near, not a worm would show 
before midnight, and after that there would be more than enough for 
all. Meanwhile the pot was cooked, and minutes flow the faster for 
eating and drinking. 
ITI. 

The balolo, the unwitting cause of these elaborate preparations, lives 
his life fathoms deep in the fissures of the coral reef, rising twice a year 
to the upper waters only to die phcenix-like in the propagation of his 
kind. Being but a worm—mere living vermicelli as it were—with no 
head but a mouth, and no body but a transparent pipe, he might well 
enjoy the inglorious security of any other marine annelid but for one 
remarkable quality. The balolo is a natural almanac: he has a 
fixed day for his appearance, and he will not turn therefrom for 
all the hurricanes that ever raged south of the Line. In the mere 
observance of seasons and fixed intervals there would be no greater 
miracle than our own bodies can show. The wonder lies in the 
fact that the balolo keeps both lunar and solar time, reconciling 
and adjusting them at regular intervals. The balolo swarms to the 
surface on two nights in the year: the nights of the third quarter 
of the moon in October and in November; and has never departed 
from the time during the forty-eight years it has been watched by 
Europeans. The moon directs its choice of the day, the sun its 
choice of the month; and it follows that the creature cannot maintain 
regular intervals of either twelve or thirteen lunations without changing 
the calendar month of its re-appearance. For two years it rises after 
a lapse of twelve lunations ; every third year at the thirteenth. But, 
since even this arrangement will gradually sunder solar and lunar time, 
it further intercalates a lunation once in the twenty-cight years. What 
are the immediate impulses, of tide or of season, that move it to rise 
on its appointed day, and keep it back every three and every twenty- 
eight years, no theorist has yet essayed to show. It is certain that 
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the balolo “keeps its dates,” and that evolution has not yet impelled 
it to lapse from’ what is practically a self-destructive habit. 

Consider for a moment how many centuries must have passed before 
the Polynesian had become so impressed with the balolo’s regularity as 
to give its name to their calendar! On the nights of the “ Little 
Balolo” in October, and the “Great Balolo” in November, you may 
scour the reefs in a fast canoe and see nothing. The merest chance 
must first have brought the fisherman into a balolo shoal ; years must 
have passed before a second chance again revealed its habits to man, 
decades before the unmethodical intellect of savage humanity had 
come to look for the annual recurrence, and had noted the day and 
hour. The little worm keeps to its own reefs—sca reefs seldom bared 
by the tide—fringing the outlying islets that ring the larger islands of 
the Western Pacific. Yet the great annual feast of which it is at once 
the provider and the provision, had given names to two months in the 
unwritten calendar of the Fijians before ever a European came among 
them ! 

IV. 

I, having no stomach for native entertainment, and knowing myself 
doomed to a second sleepless night, had my mosquito-screen pitched 
in the chief’s house, and turned in. The Lady Asenath, over-solicitous 
for my comfort, must have tracked me thither, for she presently 
appeared with her train of damscls—displaying every artifice of coy 
unwillingness—to tuck the skirt of my muslin curtain under the mats, . 
and to assure me that the persistency of the mosquitos of this island was 
notorious. ‘“ Look at her,” she said, girding at the pretty Pussycat for 
her unforwardness: “look at her! Why, when I was a girl we had 
not to be pushed to do services for the chiefs.” (In very truth I 
secretly doubted if Asenath had ever had to be pushed to anything 
save sobriety of demeanour.) “There is no longer any spirit of gaicty 
among these girls. Outwardly they poison all pleasure by sham 
propriety: in secret it is far otherwise. Now I remember——” I 
confess to a feeling of relief when her reminiscences were cut short by 
the entry of a grave personage whose white shirt denoted him an officer 
of the Church. The Lady Asenath showed not a flutter of the eyelids. 
“ As I was saying—and Amos here will bear me out—the girls nowa- 
days are not as they were in our time: they are distressingly wanting 
in piety ; their behaviour is light, and few of them are regular communi- 
cants.” Amos cordially assented, himself expanding into reminiscence, 
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and the conversation took on so gloomy and demure a colour that, 
lulled by its murmur and the overtone of the wavelets tinkling on the 
shingle, I fell asleep. 

The scratching of a girlish finger on my sleeping-mat and the 
reiteration of Ye/e/ in a girlish voice awoke me. The Pussycat had 
been schooled in good manners and knew better than to call a sleeping 
chief by name. “ The canoe is launched, Momo; they await only you 
before hoisting sail.” She rustled strangely as she moved about in the 
darkness collecting our traps. “ My fishing dress,” she laughingly 
explained, laying my hand upon a vast girdle of green leaves that 
encircled her slender waist. The moon in wane was climbing the dome 
of a cloudless sky, flooding the sea with light, glinting silver gleams 
from the shining fronds of the palms; only in the eastward a black 
bank of cloud marked the birthplace of a rising wind. On the beach 
the whole popfilation of the village was assembled. The tide had 
turned, and the canoes were all afloat, held stem to seaward by men 
waist-deep in the waves. Other fellows were racing down the sands 
with forgotten gear—baskets, paddles, and spears; while the crews 
shouted to them to make haste. Our craft was straining to be off: 
the sail, shaken out for the hoisting, was flapping impatiently in the 
steady breeze ; the men were in their places, stripped to their girdles 
of leaves; Asenath and Ruth, perched on a pile of baskets, cried to 
me ; strong hands seized me, and flung me by their side. “ Vaka- 
rewa!” (Hoist) shouted Dog-Tooth, who held the steering oar. The 
halliards creaked in the hole, and the curved yard crawled up the 
mast, blotting out half the world as it rose with the great bellying sail. 
The shore slid away from us, the running figures dwindled, the ragged 
wall of palms shrunk inwards, uncovering star after star, the glare of 
the fires waned. We were off. 


V. 

The wind whistled about our ears; the water, churned under our 
prow, broke with a swish against the carven deck-head, and slid from 
our slippery sides to boil about the steer-oar in a wake of foam. The 
great outrigger tore through the waves like a torpedo, and now diving 
inches deep, now torn free with a savage wrench, grooved the water like 
a gouge, trailing a silver streak of phosphorus in its wake. Redmouth 
had taken a pull on the main-sheet, the canoe heeled to the breeze, and 
Dog-Tooth’s body stood at a sharp angle, with every muscle braced 
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against the strain of the steer-oar, and patient stress in every curve of 
his outline, an unconscious embodiment of the harnessing of the 
elements to the needs of human feebleness by human will. _As we 
cleared the eastern cape, we gathered speed ; our little craft skimmed 
the surface like a swallow ; the great mat-sail lifted the frail hull like 
wings ; the water scarce felt our weight ; we were flying through the 
air as only a Fijian canoe can fly. 

Like sea-birds, driven from their perch by an advancing tide, sail 
after sail spread to the breeze and took flight behind us, till we could 
count fifteen in the level rays of the rising moon. The wind was 
freshening, and old Redmouth, alert to every overtaking squall, let the 
sheet strain inch by inch from the cleat. The outrigger barely touched 
the water now and the foam of every wave-top surged over the 
lee-board as the deck took a sharper angle. The crossbeams groaned 
in their sinnet lashings ; our faces were stung with salt spray; our little 
craft plunged and laboured between waves that. seemed double their 
real height for the darkness. Redmouth’s spirits rose with the wind, 
which he chided and challenged with impious and provocative derision. 
“Well done, child of the lady of Kadavu” (a wave crashed upon the 
deck drenching us). “Thou liest! Come, try again! On board this 
time!” (The wind obeyed, and a couple of baskets were washed 
overboard.) “ Well done, well done, a good wind!” Drenched to the 
skin, expecting every instant to be fighting for life in the water 
entangled in the rigging, I held on by the mast and prepared to meet 
my fate. The girls were frightened too, but they had survived so many 
reckless canoe voyages that they made no sign beyond cowering down, 
drawing their sodden clothes tighter about their naked shoulders against 
the spray. Close-hauled as we were, we had fallen to leeward of our 
course, and I heard with consternation that we were to go about on the 
other tack. 

With a strong wrench on the steer-oar, Redmouth brought the sail 
flapping into the wind, dragged the oar on to the deck and ran to loose 
the mast-stay. Old Dog-Tooth was already in the bows with Banana- 
Insect, fumbling with the lashings of the yards, while the boys baled 
unceasingly. And now, heaving upwards with all their might, they 
‘raised the foot of the yards, and therewith the weight of the leaning 
mast, and came panting, slipping, staggering aft with their great burden, 
clinging with their naked toes to the carvings of the. deck, while the sail 
flapped loose in the wind, and the frail hull plunged sullenly’ in the 
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trough of the sea. “ Zuku!” they shouted breathlessly to Redmouth, 
as Banana-Insect slipped and fell on his knees. The mast was now 
vertical, and the skill lay in their paying out the backstay so as to 
lighten their burden without checking their advance. “ 7uku/” he 
shouted, paying out the rope cautiously. Ina lurch of the canoe the 
two men slipped and fell again, but they never loosed their hoid, anc, 
with the thud of the yards in their new socket on the stern deck plank, 
came safety. Redmouth made fast, and ran to drag the steer-oar to its 
new rowlock ; Dog-Tooth came trampling aft to haul on the sheet ; the 
sail bellied, the hull careened an instant with the pressure, righted, 
leaped to the impulse, and shot forward through the foam on the new 
tack, her sail turned inside out, her former stern converted into her 
cutwater. We, the non-combatants, dared to breathe again: so seldom 
is this complicated manceuvre, due to the necessity of keeping the 
outrigger to windward, performed in a choppy sea at night without 
some accident. 

Behind us, one after another, the whole flotilla went about; we 
could hear the shouts of the crews faintly from down-wind, as the spiked 
sail of the rear canoe collapsed in confusion and vanished. From the 
weather-bow came a steady roar; the water grew smoother, though the 
wind abated nothing ; we were under the lee of the reef. And now the 
moon, an hour above the horizon, showed us the fishing ground, a mile 
of still water, guarded by the ragged wall of coral, within whose bowels 
the Balolo had lived its life until to-night. Then, while Banana-Insect 
plied the scull to counteract the wind, the sail was lowered and secured 
out-board by its forked prop. In feverish haste the ropes were coiled 
away. Every man seized a punt-pole from the bundle that lay across 
the outrigger. We, the first oti the fishing ground, could not afford to 
have our portion filched through clumsy handling ! 


Vi. 

The ladies, who all through the transit had allowed the sense of 
their superfluousness to damp their spirits, now began to take their 
proper place again. To be ranked by the inferior sex as deck-lumber, 
a little lower in usefulness than a pile of baskets, to be in peril of 
drowning and perchance to suffer the early pangs and cold sweats of 
sea-sickness, must have a depressing influence upon even a Lady 
Asenath. Thus pent for an hour, her spirits rebounded with accumu- 
lated energy. It was no time for dalliance. The excitement of the 
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coming sport had taken hold of her. As she tore away the lashings of 
the fishing baskets, her joyousness broke forth in muttered witticisms 
which must have filled the crews of the other craft with envy, to judge 
by the peals of shrill laughter they set loose. 

We could touch the bottom now with the punt-poles, and as we 
crept nearer to the reef I stared hard at the oily water for some sign of 
the balolo. Deeply disappointed, I appealed to Asenath, busy with her 
baskets. She and the girls laughed loudly. “ Plunge your hand down =: 
perhaps you will feel them,” the lady said. “ Another of her ill-timed 
jokes,” I thought, but dared her noisy ridicule by doing as she bade me. 
For a moment I felt nothing but water warmer than the air: then a little 
thread of gelatine twined about my fingers like the tendrils of a plant, 
slid from them, and drifted away in the wake of the canoe. Then came 
another ; then two together; then a little compact body of a dozen, 
interlaced like vermicelli in clear soup. These I grasped and brought 
up, slithering away between the joints of my fingers. “ That’s it,” cried 
the girls in great excitement, redoubling their efforts to free the 
baskets: “the balolo, Redmouth, this is the place: the foreigner has. 
caught some!” If in the blushing honours of the first catch, I hoped 
for some recognition from old Redmouth, I was disappointed. He only 
grunted and drove his pole more firmly into the coral, fixing his eyes 
on a spot in the water before us. He was an old hand, this Redmouth, 
a fisher of balolo for some forty years; and he knew every wrinkle in 
the sport. 

Now the water séemed to be growing viscous and treacly, no longer 
breaking into wavelets from the surge upon the reef. Then suddenly 
Redmouth’s gruff reserve all vanished: he let fall his pole, and pranced 
about the deck like a ten-year old, shouting unintelligible dialect to. 
Banana-Insect in the bows. No less moved than his elder, the youth 
dragged out a great stone, solidly bound with lines to form an anchor, 
and flung it with all his force into the sea. With the sounding splash 
hundreds of fish lurking in the dark water—long, arrow-shaped garfish, 
clumsy sanka, agile kanathe, and big-headed, villainous rock-cod—tore- 
the surface in a criss-cross of phosphorescent grooves, like a shower 
of meteors in November. “ Let the foreigner come,” cried Redmouth 
on his knees, forgetting his manners in excitement as he peered into 
the depths. Kneeling beside him, I tried to see what he saw. “ Where, 
where?” “There,” he shouted, pointing slantwise into the water with 
a crooked finger. “The root of the balolo! the very centre of it. 
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Look! It is rising from the reef. Often have I heard tell of this: 
never till to-night have I chanced upon it.” 


VII. 


As my eyes grew accustomed to the dancing of the water, I certainly 
did see something, but so faintly that I scarce dare now to assert that 
I saw it. The surface was oily and viscid with the interlaced bodies 
of millions of tiny worms that felt slimy to the touch as one stirred 
the water. Near the canoe there were breaks in the mass; and through 
these there faintly appeared a moving stalk or pillar, about the thickness 
of a man’s thigh, coiling from the surface downwards out of sight. The 
whole stalk oscillated, expanded, and contracted, like the funnel of a 
waterspout, and its motions stirred the phosphorescence so as to make 
it faintly visible. At its capital the worms were so thick that they 
broke the skin of the water, and the pillar seemed to be a fountain of 
worms spouting from some chasm in the reef. 

And now the fishing began. Crew and passengers alike, with shouts 
of laughter we all went to work to scoop up solid masses of the worm- 
bodies in our baskets, letting the water drain away, and dumping the 
gelatinous mass bodily into the hold. Other canoes drew up near us, 
and shouted their congratulations upon our choice of a fishing ground. 
Amid such abundance, it took no long time to fill our hold deeper 
than the safety of the return voyage warranted. The men had their 
fish spears out, for all about us great fish, stupid from surfeit, flapped 
their fins idly on the surface. More than once the boys jumped 
overboard to secure a fish impaled by a spear; and once the girls, 
dripping already, and stripped to their leaf girdles, skylarked in to their 
assistance. It was an orgie of rapacity and greed. The animal kingdom 
compacted like the joints of a telescope. Shoals of salala gorged 
themselves on balolo ; sanka devoured the salala; rock-cod swallowed 
the sanka ; a cunning shark or two assimilated the rock-cod ; and man, 
as usual, preyed upon all alike. 

I was recalled to my duty by the clink of a glass jar against the 
deck. The natives have it that if the balolo be found broken up into 
short joints before daylight, there will be a hurricane between January 
and March; while Europeans hold that the balolo always breaks into. 
joints. Beyond this, the admirable monograph of Mr. Whitmee being 
as yet unknown to me,I knew nothing of the creature’s eccentricity. 
I had come to observe him in confinement, and the first dip of my 
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glass jar brought up ten or a dozen worms, six brown and five green. 
With a lantern beyond the vase I could watch them perfectly. They 
swam incessantly with a spiral motion, the short ones (six inches long) 
having two screw turns, and the long ones at most three. Fished up 
by the finger and thumb and crushed, they broke spontaneously into 
short lengths at their jointings, and each length wriggled about in the 
palm of my hand. In the case of the green worms, from the broken 
ends of every joint poured a stream of tiny green eggs, which under 
the magnifying glass showed a faint whitish spot on each. From the 
fractured joints of the brown worms poured a milky fluid. In this way 
the question of sex seemed to be set at rest. 


VIII. 


By daylight several of the canoes had weighed and hoisted sail for 
home, mere specks against the hazy bank of land; but we, adhering 
to Asenath’s agreement with me, stayed on to see the last of the balolo. 
At ten minutes to eight by my watch there came a change. The 
balolo, scooped up in millions by the baskets, torn and worried by 
thousands of ravenous fish, seemed still as numerous as ever ; but they 
were more active. Under the light of day they could be clearly seen 
in dense patches, with individual worms bridging the clear water 
between them; the closest masses even writhing and: churning the 
surface of the water. At ten minutes to eight they began to disintegrate 
and break up, and in a few moments the sea became so turbid and 
milky as to hide them from view. My captives in the glass vase 
measured the time for themselves, and behaved precisely like their 
fellows in the sea. After movirig more actively for a few moments, 
they gave a convulsive wriggle or two, and broke up into half a dozen 
joints apiece, which went wriggling about near the surface; squirting 
their contents. At the very moment that the sea became discoloured, 
the vase looked as if a teaspoonful of milk had been emptied into it, 
and I saw the little transparent envelopes of the fluid sink empty to 
the bottom, just as the green worms, discharging their cargo of eggs, 
began also to settle down, leaving nothing to show that ten minutes ago 
they were organised animals with the power of motion. Then, after a 
few minutes’ immersion in the fertilising fluid the eggs themselves began 
to settle gently to the bottom, until they lay among the withered husks 
that had given them birth and being. The sea, too, had cleared, and 
not a trace was left of the myriads which had clogged its waters. The 
balolo had passed into a new generation. 
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IX. 


With a fair wind and a following sea our little party gave the loosest 
rein to their lightness of heart. While the boys scraped up from the 
leaky hold water milky with the crushed worm-bodies, the girls wrapped 
their charms against the impertinence of day, and flirted shamelessly 
with Banana-Insect. Redmouth bandied repartee with Asenath ; and 
old Dog-Tooth at the steer-oar even broke into song—strangled, it is 
true, by the necessity of gripping his cigarette between his teeth while 
he sang. It suited Asenath’s sportive humour to be the first to tempt 
me with balolo toasted with her own dusky hands in the pot of sand 
that did duty for a galley. Considered as a breakfast dish at sea, the 
lump of green worms, writhing and spitting in the heat, albeit served on 
a banana leaf, went near to compassing my disgrace. Had I succumbed, 
it would have been useless to assert that it was the motion of the 
vessel; so I am proud to record that the native heroism of every 
Englishman in moments of trial did not fail me, and that I shut my 
eyes and swallowed the brutes blindly. They tasted like oysters with a 
flavour of herring-roe, and when I came to know them afterwards—in 
the compact masses that are baked in ground-ovens and sent all over 
the country like slices of wedding cake, to be delicately fried in butter 
and served on toast—I ceased to wonder that the balolo fishing is a 
great annual festival, and that the poor green worm is reputed to 
surpass fresh Russian caviare. 

“The foreigner is going to wish, 


” 


said Asenath slily to the girls. 
“ Foreigners always wish when they taste a new food.” 

“A safe voyage home!” I cried, imitating the toasts at a kava- 
drinking. 

“ What a dull wish,” said the Pussycat, pouting; “perhaps he does 
not like balolo?” 

“TI do,” I retorted stoutly. “It is good enough. But tell me why 
you Fijians make such a fuss about it?” 

“T honour the balolo,” said Asenath, “ because he gives you boys 
and girls an opportunity for amusing each other without having your 
fun spoiled by the elders” ; and she glanced at Dog-Tooth. 

“Balolo fishing is a good thing,” said the Banana-Insect with 
enthusiasm. “This is my first fishing. Last year I was in gaol 
because of Ana”—the girls chuckled—“ for two years before that I 
was a policeman of the Government. It is good. Next year I shall 
come again.” 
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“If not in gaol because of Ruth,” whispered Asenath in my ear. 

“And I,” said Redmouth stoutly, “like the balolo, because one 
comes not from it with an empty net as with the other fish. It has an 
honest mind, and is regular.” 

“And I,” said the Pussycat, simmering with giggles, “ because it 
makes true fishing,and prevents the youths from being too cheeky a 
The Banana-Insect must have pinched her, for she had to interrupt her 
confession to slap him playfully. 

Old Dog-Tooth sang on cynically to the wind. We were almost 
serious, and I snatched the moment to impart my scientific discoveries 
as I had been a very Mr. Barlow. I told them how the balolo hatched 
and lived deep in the crevices of the coral for twelve months. “That 
we always knew,” interjected Redmouth. I showed them how the 
colour of the worms indicated their sex ; how the brown were males, 
and the green females; how, when their breeding-time drew near, the 
green worms swelled with eggs and rose at last, obeying a common 
impulse, to hand on their lives to their progeny ; how, at daylight, by a 
voluntary act of self-immolation, they disjointed their bodies and died, 
leaving their eggs to float for a time in fertilising fluid, and then sink 
gently to the coral bottom, there to hatch and found a new generation. 

I knew that my hearers were bored; and I exulted, for they 
deserved it, and in teaching them I was convincing myself that my 
theories held water. I even recalled the Pussycat’s wandering 
attention with a stern reproof, before I attacked the mystery of the 
balolo’s almanac. I explained the difference between solar and lunar 
time, and showed how the balolo was guided by both in his choice 
of a day for his mysterious rites; how he was obliged to skip one 
lunation every three years, and an additional lunation every twenty- 
eight ; and at last, in the very middle of an improving peroration on 
the wonders of Nature’s works, I had to pause for breath. 

“Listen to him,” cried the Lady Asenath; “this is the way of 
foreigners. They come and weary us with questions about trifles, and 
then they turn cn us and craze us with teaching as though we were an 
infant school !” 

BASIL THOMSON. 





A NOBLE LADY 


T has been recently said, and by one who has a right to speak on 
| the subject, that every man who has produced one work of any 
worthy kind, has a right to a biography. We are inclined to go 
further even than Mr. Sidney Lee, and to pardon a great many tedious 
books out of sympathy with the human sentiment that does not willingly 
let any flower of human character or loveliness pass into oblivion 
without an attempt to keep its memory alive in the world from which 
it has passed. It is not a question of greatness or notoriety which 
makes the charm of biography. A certain position in the sight of men, 
and public performance that can be judged by ordinary rules, give a 
reason, or perhaps an excuse, for opening up the completed chapter, 
and enlarging the history of the world by an illustrative episode of the 
history of an individual. But there are many among those who have 
taken no public position whatever, who have not called attention to 
themselves by any act, even by any word audible to the general mass, 
whose name has never been heard about the streets, nor set upon a title- 
page, nor inscribed on a banner, of whom, when the last perfecting touch 
has been given, and the little life has been rounded by that sleep in 
which human sentiment divines so much, and from which some of us 
expect so bright an awaking—we are more loth to lose sight than of 
the most famous among men and heroes. This little chapter is but a 
protest against the oblivion which is the lot of all, but which all of us 
would fain thrust aside for one moment, preserving from the lichens - 
and mosses that creep over everything, here and there one ever sweet 
and melodious name. 
The name of Elizabeth, Lady Cloncurry, is that of a lady not yet 
a year dead, who had attained the great age which in many cases 
forestalls death by affording something of completeness to the existence 
which is finished for all active exertion before its absolute withdrawal 
from the scene. This was not, however, her case; for she was as living 
at eighty as many are at eighteen, as open to new impressions and 
sympathies, and though she had gone through all the experiences of 
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life, and some of them very dark ones, as young as her grandchild, with 
all the charming ways of a beautiful woman —one of those whose sway 
has been so perfect that even the most ingenuous modesty and humility 
could not ignore it. An old beauty is often either a very terrible and 
tragic, or absurd and ridiculous, thing, or else it is, as in the case of Lady 
Cloncurry, the most delightful and fascinating, with all the tender pathos 
of a day that is dead added to the inextinguishable witchery of a charm 
that can never grow old. It is difficult, perhaps, to explain such a 
charm to those who have never come under it; yet there are enough, 
though so few, of women in the world, in every rank and class, who 
carry that delightful influence to their graves, to make it comprehensible. 
When all is said there is, perhaps, nothing that preserves its power so 
long (in the right development) as that beauty which it is the first of all 
moral lessons to acknowledge as being “only skin deep,” and what is 
more true, no merit of the possessor ; though I do not believe in its 
sweet preservation and immortality, except by something within of 
which it is but the reflection and embodiment. The eyes which are 
sweet, and the smile which is delightful at eighty, bring their radiance 
from something more divine than even the sweetest efflorescence of 
youth, 

No woman who has had a very long life can justly be said, in any 
pesition, and least of all in the higher class, to be unknown. Lady 
Cloncurry was one of those of whom we say that she has known 
everybody in her day: and when that has been so very long a day as 
eighty years, how vast is the accumulated acquaintance, if only that 
and no more, it is difficult to calculate. There was no one of distinction 
for the last half century that had not flitted across her path one time 
or another—statesman, warrior, poet, or sage. I suspect in their moment 
of encounter, these great persons had been generally more adoring 
than adored, for she had been one of the most beautiful women in 
Ireland, which is not saying little: and full of natural wit, interest, 
and brightness, possessed that gift of charm, more potent still than 
beauty, and more subtle, which has equipped the great enchantresses 
of the world for triumph more even than their lovely looks. When I 
knew her best, this beautiful woman was nearly seventy, her head was 
enveloped in a construction of black lace coming close round the 
delightful face, in a manner which to horrified waiting-maids appeared 
antediluvian: her black satin garments had little form, she had laid 
aside every accessory to conquest—and yet her beauty was as charming 
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avd as undeniable as at sixteen. _She had large dark eyes, which it is 
needless to compare to diamonds, or to dewdrops, or to velvet, though 
they possessed the qualities of all these in their softness and brightness ; 
they were only like themselves, better than any comparison. She had, 
however, a pretty notion, an affectation shall we say, that her best 
look was with those liquid brown eyes cast down, and so she always 
was, when undergoing the necessary torture of a photograph. Perhaps 
she was right, and the perfect form of the soft eyelid, always so pretty a 
feature, was more safely and easily secured than the lustre of the eye. 
She was small and light in person, and flitted about with endless 
vivacity and speed like a girl, or rather like a child. She was never 
without a little bouquet, which it was the pleasure of all pleasant young 
creatures about her to supply, attached with a black ribbon upon her 
breast : and the bouquet was never, if she could help it, without one or 
other of those sweet-smelling things, which Bacon’s princely genius 
has planted for ever round the house doors—principally, and by choice, 
of a little geranium, insignificant in flower, but delicious in its sweet- 
smelling leafage, which to all who loved her is sacred to her name. 
Add to this little picture many quaint pockets in the black satin 
draperies, each one of which gave forth its notebook, in which was 
inscribed every melodious line or pleasant phrase or apt quotation, 
which she met with in her constant reading. For she read everything, 
and loved social philosophies and poetry and novels, and everything in 
which a sentiment truly felt, a speculation well expressed, a lifelike 
scene or picture was to be found. 

This was her aspect in those older days, to which years gave so 
little feeling of age, and the nimble soul flung off so lightly all burdens 
of time. In her youth she was one of the beautiful Kirwans, well 
known in Ireland, the only daughter in her generation, beloved and 
admired in her county and country as such a native flower deserved. 
When she returned to Castle Hacket, after her early flights into the 
world, an affectionate wonder that Miss Lizzie had not brought back a 
king, a prince at her apron strings mingled with the joyous Irish welcome 
and delight to have her again at home. That home lay at the foot 
of a wonderful mount of vision, from which the eye ranged over the 
broad waters of Lough Mask and Lough Corrib all radiant in the glories 
of the sunset to the dazzling line of the sea that bounded the horizon. 
In such a scene she grew-up into the love of nature and all things 
beautiful, which was one of the elements of her being, and not less 
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into the love of her fellow-creatures of every degree, which gave life a 
perpetual interest to her. She was the only true and perfect democrat, 
I think, that I have ever known. It is not to say that she gave any 
ostentatious preference to the society of the poor, which is a fad of our 
time, and so often, even in its fairest form, a subtle development of 
conscious superiority and patronage; but that there was in her mind 
no real difference between one and the other, and her accost was as 
radiant and as frank to the merest shopkeeper (a more difficult achieve- 
ment than with a peasant) as to those of her own class. In her later 
days it struck me with a sort of stupefaction to note this curious and 
extraordinary fraternity of mind, which had all the virtue of complete 
unconsciousness, and was natural as the daylight: she could not have 
been in the merest slum for a week without acquiring a circle of 
friends—which does not detract from the fact that she had the highest 
appreciation of noble manners and refined thought. If there was 
anything to which she was intolerant, with her Irish quickness of per- 
ception and love of wit and fancy, it was perhaps stupidity: but only 
perhaps—for even that, in her soft sense of humour, she would strike 
a spark out of or laugh into response, or at least embalm in amused 
description, with a kindness in her ridicule which made the very butt a 
thing of interest. 

After a dazzling career of admiration, and triumph, much in Dublin, 
a little also in England, and even on the Continent, where it is said that 
such a staid monarch as Louis-Philippe was so roused by the sight of her 
radiant youth as to ask, with a grace more like his race than his 
person, who was the fortunate king who had such a lovely subject ?— 
the beautiful Lizzie Kirwan married the eldest son of Lord Cloncurry. 
This nobleman was of unusual character and culture, a scholar and lover 
of art, who had been a rebel in his hot youth, and in that character, with 
much glory, had spent a few weeks in no less dignified a prison than the 
Tower, one of the last “traitors,” I suppose, there confined. The 
Kirwans were high Tories, and that their pride and flower should be 
transplanted into a family distinguished so much the other way, and 
into the very household of a former rcbel, was a wonder to stir every 
bosom: but not so great a wonder as that the lively spirit of the girl had, 
amid all her miscellaneous readings and poetic enthusiasms, already 
travelled that way, and left family politics far behind in the openness 
of her sympathies and her soul. I have heard that nothing prettier 
cou'd be secn than the affectionate devotion of old Lord Cloncurry— 
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something of an old cynic and man of the world—to the beautiful 
daughter-in-law who brought the sunshine of the liveliest intelligence 
and interest in everything intellectual and artistic, as well as of her 
beauty and youth, into a house which he had filled with the collections 
of a connoisseur. Her own father followed her after a time to her 
new home, an old man and ailing, with the touching desire—most 
pathetic of all the wishes of life—to be buried in the same spot where 
his child would have her natural place. 

The life of Lady Cloncurry was full of the natural sorrows and 
struggles, perhaps in a greater share than falls to the lot of most— 
through which her natural courage and high spirit carried her unbroken, 
with that wonderful vitality which some women possess, and which was 
all the more remarkable from the fragility of her appearance and frame. 
She carried with her, wherever she went, that noble instinct of the great 
lady, at which I remember wondering when I first became aware of it, 
in the comparative ignorance of one whose duty had never been to bear 
the burdens of a countryside, or exercise that statesmanship which is 
incumbent on the natural superiors and prime movers in the general life. 
No one loved pleasure more in all graceful and seemly ways, nor 
novelty and the sight of things beautiful ; yet from the midst of the 
Venetian lagoons, or on the enchanted coast of the Mediterranean, her 
eyes would turn instinctively to the hospital, the school, the charities, 
with the quickness of one to whom all these modes of alleviating life 
were the first and natural business. To myself this was a great and 
delightful revelation, throwing light upon a development of character 
little remarked, and so natural as to be unconscious in most of those 
who possess it—many a woman of fashion, whose house-parties and 
dinners and balls seem the chief of her occupations, being thus employed 
behind backs, almost unawares, in the routine of life, without thought 
of taking credit for it, or that it is anything unusual. A careful 
attention to all such institutions, quick to take up a suggestion for 
home use, ready to compare and to criticise, with an amount of know- 
ledge which no amateur could possess, was never absent from my dear 
lady’s eyes amid all her sight-seeings and enjoyments. It was to me, 
as it may be to some who read this, a great discovery to make, and a 
great delight. | 

Her love of books was unfailing, and she took a pleasant interest 
in their writers, even before the happy moment when her daughter, 
Miss Emily Lawless, became known as the author of several books, 
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much superior, in my opinion, to any studies of Irish life since the 
time of Miss Edgeworth, and far higher, deeper, and more true than 
anything Miss Edgeworth ever attained. And Lady Cloncurry was full 
of sympathy with every really liberal movement in politics, and 
/rishissima, if such a word is permissible, to the length of a slight 
resentment at Mr. Arthur Balfour’s occasional tone of satire and 
patronage—though she loved him—yet strongly opposed to Home 
Rule and all the follies connected with that conception. She had no 
sympathy either with the flutter of feminine agitations which have been 
so general : though she was never contemptuous as so many are, but was 
always ready to discriminate between that which is modest and just and 
that which is noisy and silly, a thing that the wisest women do not always 
do. At the same time she was strong on her own side, if we may so 
express it—a thing which, apart from all politics and even with a strong 
sense of the moral impossibility of any remedy for certain grievances, 
most women are, and we all have a right to be. Nothing could be 
more characteristic than the stories she used to tell, such as women 
tell among themselves, half in anger, half with a sense of injury, half 
(a woman’s mood may have many halves) in amusement, especially 
when the trouble is past, of those deprivations women have .to bear, 
and which no suffrages nor freedoms, political or otherwise, can help 
them out of: as when she would tell whimsically, yet not without 
a little sting of recollection, how she and her friends, young and lovely 
women, eager, and why not? for the pleasures and successes of society, 
would sometimes never for a dozen years be out of Kildare! Fox- 
hunting husbands finding no necessity to leave excellent sport on 
account of a wife’s fancy! These stories would make a little 
collection, best appreciated, perhaps, by women—stories of men 
thoughtless and indifferent, of careless husbands, and unthought-of 
sacrifices. They rose in Lady Cloncurry’s delightful talk, darting from 
subject to subject, like little vivid scenes, each distinct as a picture, 
sometimes tragic, sometimes amusing. There comes to my memory of 
the lighter kind, a wonderful little tale of one of those ladies, whose 
freemasonry of fun and suffering was so quaif® and engaging, which 
contained a question which Lady Cloncurry ever propounded, and 
which was never solved. This lady was kept on a meagre allowance, 
every household claim of necessary expenditure received with grumbling 
and yielded with a grudge. She and her husband were out together 
walking up a hill towards the sunset, he a step or two before, she as 
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much behind in the steepness of the ascent. My lord took out his 
handkerchief as he walked, and with it drew out unawares a bundle 
of notes, which dropped upon the turf at my lady’s feet. She picked 
them up to return them to him: but when she felt the money in her 
hand a sudden temptation, inspiration, seized her, and in a moment 
she had thrust them into her own pocket, instead of his! Was it 
theft ? was it a justifiable advantage taken of the windfall? The uses to 
which with a gasp she mutually appropriated that windfall, were his uses 
as much as hers. We could never settle the question: but the bush 
hillside ; the man, unconscious, dropping the money which he had refused 
to his wife’s request ; the gleam of sudden surprise, doubt, laughter, and 
greed, how innocent! in the lady’s eyes—these remain as real and as 
amusing a scene as any painter of genre ever drew. To ease the reader’s 
mind, I may add that the notes were humble Irish one-pound notes, not 
extravagant fives or tens. 

Sweet malice and mischief danced in her bright eyes as she told 
such tales. She was, perhaps, too indulgent always, in her long 
experience of life, of the sifner: recognising that most wonderful of 
problems, that in those who err most, there is often the most to love. 
Thus the softening of age mingled with the quick movements and 


generous impulses of youth. This was almost the only sign of years 
in her when, at eighty or more, she went from us, the other day—May 
of last year—into the unknown, a woman of the fairest semblance and 
the truest heart, one of the distinctive glories, perhaps never sufficiently 
noted in the clamour of less lovely characteristics, of the country which 
she loved. 


M. OLIPHANT. 





SATURNIA REGNA 


“THIS is an over-surveyed age, and rarely now are atlases to be 
found containing those broad buff spaces so dear to our youth, 
unbroken by the blue of any lake, crawled upon by no caterpillar 

mountain ranges; wherein you might rear a dozen clamorous cities of 
magic, and yet leave room for a prairie or two, a Sahara, and a brand- 
new set of Rockies, But there are kingdoms yet to discover, and 
golden realms that await their Marco Polo. Every one of these 
children, who are going about the business of life so absorbedly, with 
such small regard for us big fellows coming and going vaguely, out of 
focus, on the edge of their horizon, has got a particular one of his own, 
shimmering with barbaric pearl and gold, pleasantly elastic as to its 
boundaries. You may be quite sure of this; and you may be equally 
sure of another thing—that you shall never enter in. Whatever the 
extent of his usual confidences, this gate is sternly shut. 

The reason why? Well, perhaps mainly shamefacedness. The 
thing as seen to him would appear to you, he knows well, too incredibly 
fantastic. Possibly he would be laughed at—the sort of criminal dock 
in which a child most dreads to stand. In any case, he lacks the 
language for the task. The expression of the commonest sentiments 
is apt to gravel him ; how much more the voicing of these nebule—as 
impossible a business as if he were bidden to sing in colour, or to paint 
in odours gathered from the garden. But, above all, to reveal would be 
in some sort to break the spell ; and this is his own treasure, his peculiar 
possession—perhaps the only thing he has got which is altogether and 
entirely his very own. Even with each other, children do not usually 
share their kingdoms. To be sure, a fellow-feeling in kingdoms is a 
rare fine thing—the only thing, perhaps, really worthy the name of 
sympathy ; and kingdoms blossom and expafd so splendidly under 
a judicious dual control. But the risk is too great—the risk of jeers, 
rebuffs, sheer incapacity to understand—to make such confidences 
common. 

These kingdoms, it should be well understood, are no casual resorts, 
but exist side by side with the other life evident to the grosser visual 
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rays, occupying at least a fair half of actual existence. At regular 
periods the child steps deliberately out of the present tangibility into 
his property over the border ; and again, when his time is up, steps just 
as deliberately back. In continuity, in ordered procession of facts, the 
thing goes on with just the same regularity as that other routine of 
baths, bread-and-butter, lessons, and bed: and is about as near a thing 
to a fourth dimension as can be found in actual working order. 

Cases will vary, of course, with dispositions and temperaments. 
Some wealthy and enviable mites run three or four kingdoms at once, 
of differing qualities and capabilities, keeping them all going together, 
as a juggler keeps half-a-dozen oranges hanging in mid-air. Others there 
are, of more fickle nature, who periodically abandon their kingdoms 
for fresh conquests in a newer Spain. The lion and the lizard keep 
those forgotten courts, wherein they were wont to disport themselves 
during church-service. The owl hoots, and the wind blows chill 
through those vast buildings of yester-year, a short time since so full 
of song and laughter. They themselves, forgetful ones, are up and 
away across the virgin prairies of another land, unrepresented in 
Europe by any ambassador. But, as a general rule, the kingdom is 
colonised in the earliest possible days of sub-consciousness—undergoes 
alterations, of course, extensions, re-peoplings, as time goes on and 
experience teaches lessons—but remains practically the same kingdom, 
always there, always handy to step into, up to a time when one would 
blush to be suspected of such a possession. At what specific date 
indeed, dare one fix the terminus? Cataclysmal periods arrive, and 
shake us, and pass, and the kingdom endures. There is the fateful 
moment, fer instance, when one “ goes into tails.” At school they nip 
for the first coat-tail. Nips are the direful penalty, and with nips 
comes much besides. Yet the kingdom often remains, surviving nips, 
dignities, and responsibilities. Other portentous changes succeed—I 
will not enumerate them; with which of them can one say the 
kingdom vanishes? One wakes up some day and finds it gone. Yet 
who can name the date of the eclipse ? 

As for the population: your regular relations, whose mistaken 
adherence to an indefensible scheme of life brings them so frequently 
into collision with you,—they are rarely seen there, and then only in 
distressingly menial positions. Hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
all of them, if so be as they have even the luck to get a ticket of 
admission at all. On the other hand, the casual people who have been 
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kind to you and passed, or have won your heart by athletic or other 
similar gifts—here they walk as princes and familiars, doing wondrous 
things, sharing with you the ungrudged sweets of empire. And yet, 
while the kingdom’s chief charm lies in its constancy, in its abiding 
presence there at your elbow, the smiling gate wide open, whether 
fortune favour or frown, its inhabitants are sadly apt to vary. Other 
folk come on the scene, who tip you, and take you to treats, and have 
to be recognised and considered accordingly ; so from time to time, 
as you revisit the familiar land, fresh guests travel down with you, and 
fresh heroes make up your house-party. Then there is the Princess— 
well, honestly I think princesses are more permanent. They change 
at times, of course, they drop out, they disappear; but it is usually 
more their fault than yours. They cease to be kind, perhaps they 
take up with another fellow, or leave your part of the country ; and 
under such circumstances only a novelist would expect you to remain 
true. Absolute inconstancy, a settled habit of fickleness, belongs, I 
am sure, to a later period. The Princess, then, often sees out many a 
guest of real distinction: nay, she is frequently your sole comrade, 
through storied cities, on desert isles, or helping to handle your cutter 
where the Southern Cross is reflected in fairy seas. Then it is that 
you say at your leisure all those fine things that you never can get off 
through the garden-hedge ; while she, for her part, is sympathetic, 
appreciative, and companionable, to a degree you would never guess 
from the shy awkwardness that masters her in this narrow little world 
down here. And yet--an embarrassing person somewhat at times. 
One has often a surmise that she is not being done full justice—that 
in spite of her capacities for pulling an oar or loading a musket, she is 
meant for better things. 

These kingdoms, I have said, are always close at hand, always 
attainable in case of need. But, of course, there are special periods of 
vacation, when one resorts thither so habitually that schemes and 
arrangements can be settled beforehand, to be worked out in detail 
when the regular hour arrives. The reading aloud of improving matter 
—something without any story in it—at stated times, may even come 
to be looked forward to, if you happen to possess a fine, healthy 
kingdom, in good working order, that requires your attention for a 
more protracted spell than just between courses at table. <A duty- 
walk with an uninteresting person is simply a return ticket to cloud- 
land. As bed-time arrives you promptly book for the same terminus ; 
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hence it comes that you never properly fall asleep in this tangible world, 
but pass through the stage of your own peculiar country to that droll 
continent which mixes up your two existences for you with a humour 
you could never achieve unaided. But the services of the Church 
afford the most fixed and certain periods of all; for nothing short of a 
sick bed saves you from the grim compulsion, while, on the other hand, 
once there, little is asked of you but quiet and conformity to a certain 
muscular routine. Parents, therefore, should be very modest, when 
inclined to flatter themselves that the passing thoughts and reflections 
of their children are quite clear to them, and that they can follow the 
ripple of every mood on those ingenuous countenances. The mother 
whe notes with delight the rapt, absorbed air of her little son, during 
the course of a sermon that is stirring her own very vitals, and builds 
high hopes thereon, is probably egregiously mistaken. Ten to one he. 
is a thousand miles away, safe in his own kingdom ; and what is more, 
he has shut the door behind him. She is left outside, with the parson 
and the clerk. 

In the same way, a child who is distraught during the conversational 
hour of meals, answering at random or not at all; who fails to catch 
the salient points of an arithmetic or geography lesson—seeming, 
indeed, to regard these statistics and weary columns from very far 
off—is not necessarily a fool, nor half-baked as to mental equipment. 
He has probably got a severer task cut out for him, and has need of 
all his wits and all his energies. The expedition he is leading, the 
palace he is exploring, the friends he is entertaining with that aban- 
donment so characteristic of a land without a currency—all these 
undertakings evoke commendable qualities. Indeed, who shall say he 
is not educating himself all the time? In his own way, of course, not 
yours. 

It should always be remembered that whenever a child is set down 
in a situation that is distasteful, out of harmony, jarring—and he is very 
easily jarred—that very moment he begins, without conscious effort, to 
throw out and to build up an environment really suitable to his soul, 
and to transport himself thereto. And there he will stay, of a certainty, 
until you choose to make things pleasanter. Life is so rough to him, 
so full of pricks and jogs and smartings, that without this blessed 
faculty of projecting a water-tight skin—nay, an armour-plating—his 
little vessel’s seams would gape and its timbers crack too early. That 
which flows in his veins is ichor, closing the very wounds through which 
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it issues; and of the herb called self-heal he has always a shred or two 
in his wallet. 

This mental aloofness of the child,—this habit of withdrawal into a 
secret chamber, of which he sternly guards the key,—may have been 
often a cause of disappointment, of some disheartenment even, to the 
parent who thinks there can be no point, no path, no situation, where 
he cannot be an aid and an exposition, a guide, philosopher, and friend ; 
more especially to the one who, by easy but fatal degrees, reaches the 
point of desiring to walk in the child’s garden as very God, both in the 
heat and the cool of his day. Let it be some consolation to them that 
they are the less likely to father a prig. This Bird of Paradise that he 
carries encaged within him, this Host that he guards within his robe 
through the jostling mart of shouting commonplaces, may be both germ 
and nutriment of an individuality which shall at least never suffer him 
to be a tame replica. The child to despair of is more rightly the one 
who shall be too receptive, too responsive, too easily a waxy 
phonograph. 

Meantime these kingdoms continue, happily, to flourish and abound. 
Space is filled with their iridescences, and every day fresh bubbles 
spring up towards the light. We know it—we know it: and yet we 
get no nearer them. Perhaps we are, unwittingly, even invited and 
honoured guests ; this is not the sort of invitation we would be likely 
to refuse. Possibly we may be walking, even now, arm-in-arm with 
some small comrade of real affinity of spirit, sharing in just those 
particular absurdities we would most like to commit. And all the 
time we are trundling about here dully in hansom cabs, while the 
other one of us, the lucky half, is having such a magnificent time! 
For the current is not yet switched on, the circuit is not yet made 
complete, by which we shall some day (I trust) have power to respond 
to these delightful biddings out of town, and get a real change of air. 
For the present we are helpless. Surely the shouts, the laughter, the 
banging of guns and the music, make noise enough to reach our ears ? 
Ineffectually we strain and listen: we have lost our key, and are left 
kicking heels in the dark and chilly street. And only just the other 
side of that wall—that wall which we shall never climb—what fun, 
what revels are going on! 

KENNETH GRAHAME. 





MADE IN GERMANY 


III.—Suips, HARDWARE, AND MACHINES 


HE dry-rot in English Iron and Steel has spread—though not, as 
T yet, to quite so destructive a degree—to what are known as the 
Allied Trades (“ Daughter Trades” would be perhaps the 

better term). The furnaces and the foundries are experiencing the 
chief effect of German competition; but the shipyard, the machine- 
shop, and the hardware and cutlery trades are also menaced from the 
same quarter. The mass of statistics compiled for Iron and Steel are 
lacking in respect of the Allied Trades, and the extent and nature of 
foreign encroachment are therefore less apparent to the student. But 
though a greater amount of tabulated information is greatly desiderated, 


there are figures enough in official export returns, Consular Reports, and 
the like, to excite the gravest uneasiness regarding the future of English 
hardware, whether it take the form of pocket-knives or the form of ships 
of the line. 


Ships 

Correspondent to the universal belief in our naval supremacy is the 
belief, also universal, in our supremacy as shipbuilders. It is a belief 
which is justified by facts: England is actually at the head of the trade. 
But even here the time qualification is necessary, for her premier- 
ship is by no means assured ; and even here a national craft is on the 
black list too. In ’83 the total tonnage built in the United Kingdom 
was 892,216 tons ; in ’93 it reached only to 584,674 ; in ’94, ’tis true, it 
rose to 669,492, but this is much below the total even of ’92, which was 
801,548. These are the figures as given by the Board of Trade. 
Lloyd’s for ’95 are differently computed : they put the total tonnage of 
ships (inclusive of warships) launched at both Government and private 
yards at 1,247,189 tons—an increase of 20,000 tons on’94. But the 
special naval output of last year must obviously be subtracted: when 
you get a decrease on the year of over 95,000 tons. All these figures 
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include vessels built for foreigners, as well as those for home and the 
colonies. The year in which we built most vessels for other nations was 
’89, when we supplied them with 183,224 tons. The four following 
years showed a progressive decrease, getting down as low as 89,386 tons 
in 93, and though ’94 showed an increase to 94,876 tons, the upward 
movement was trifling compared with the successive decreases of the 
previous years. Still more remarkable is the drop in our supply of 
foreign warships from 12,877 tons in ’74 to 2,483 tons in ’94. These 
figures are unsatisfactory from any and every point of view ; but they 
would not perhaps be alarming were it not for the fact that at least one 
other country is steadily increasing her output of ships: that country, 
of course, being Germany. 

When the German takes an industrial longing badly, it is usually 
safe to conclude that he is well on the road to its fulfilment ; and 
though shipbuilding was long regarded as one of the industries (almost, 
alas! the only one) in which the German had no chance, he has none 
the less girded himself for a trial of strength in it. To give the industry 
a helping hand, a law was passed as far back as 85, enjoining that 
materials destined for the construction, the repairing, and the outfitting 
of seagoing vessels, inclusive of “gear” (as rigging, sails, compasses, 
cannon, pumps, handspikes, boats, and the like), should be admitted 
duty free. In ’94 the mercantile navy was increased by seventy-one 
bottoms, only fifteen of which were built in the United Kingdom, 
but fifty-four were built at home. At Stettin there is a shipyard 
known as the Vulcan Works: an enterprise so formidable that (’tis 
said) it is scarce to be surpassed in any part of the British Isles. With 
the Vulcan Works and with the Schichau Yard at Dantzig, the North 
German Lloyd was moved to place an order for the building of two 
steamships, bigger, it is stated, than anything afloat, and representing a 
capital of some £950,000. When the Kaiser heard of this piece of 
practical patriotism he at once despatched a “wire” of congratulation 
and delight ; and seeing that the Germans (that is, those of them who 
are not Social Democrats) love their Kaiser, and are always ready to 
fall into line with his telegrams, this message of his may be held to 
have had its influence on the German shipowner. This is of peculiar 
importance, in view of the great increase in German shipping now in 
progress. Here patriotism goes hand in hand with economy ; for ships 
are built more cheaply in Germany than with us. It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that the Kaiser’s wish is already in process of realisation ; 
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so that, as Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Hamburg puts it, the German 
shipyards are now receiving so many orders for merchantmen that of the 
last to come in they have been able to accept only a few. Those in 
hand in ’95 extend to ’97, so that some firms are compelled to ask for 
long terms of delivery, while others have ceased from asking new commis- 
sions. (Concurrent with this intelligence was an announcement referring 
to the north-west of England in The [ron and Coal Trades Review, that 
“in the shipbuilding department there is somewhat less activity than 
of late, new orders being wanted.”) So great, in fact, is the German 
demand for ships, so badly choked are the local sources of supply, that 
at last unhappy Britain gets a look-in. Scenting business from afar the 
German shipowners are exigent in their requirements. Some decline to 
push patriotism to the extent of enduring that delay (of fourteen months) 
which application to the home-yards means; so they send to us in 
England (here “ new orders” are “ being wanted”), who are plaintively 
offering to deliver in six months. It is thus that Messrs. G. Connell and 
Co., of Scotstown, got the order for the two (out of three) new steamers 
wanted for the Kosmos Line; thus that Messrs. Harland and Wolff, of 
Belfast, that for the new sister-ship to the Mormanza. And England, once 
the shipbuilder of the world, is glad and thankful to get the German’s 
leavings! This glut in the German yards is due to the rush upwards in 
German trade: they were simply not prepared for so magnificent a 
short cut to prosperity. But it will not take them long to accommo- 
date themselves to their new circumstances. The enforced rejection of 
big orders must have gone sorely to the German heart, and the German 
industrial genius will mighty soon find a way to prevent any such 
wicked waste of opportunity in the future. It will be very unlike the 
Germans—very unlike any body of capable business men—if the existing 
incapacity of their yards be not converted into something very different ; 
and then there will not even be their leavings for us. Moreover, the 
ambition of Germany does not stop at the satisfaction of her own 
shipowners: she purposes also to build for the world. She has an eye 
(and a keen one) on every possible market, and the late lock-out in 
British yards has excited the liveliest interest among her shipwrights. 
Wherever there is the chance of a foreign order, that order has been 
eagerly sought; so that, despite the inadequacy of her yards, it is 
reported that she has already succeeded in roping in the Japanese for 
a number of ironclads long regarded as safe for our own shipyards. 
It is also affirmed that part of the ten millions sterling which China, 
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bent on being a naval power, was prepared to spend on Tyneside, will 
go to Dantzig and Stettin. And now the Norwegian Government has 
ordered a couple of ironclads of the same determined rival. I have 
already referred to the relative cheapness of the German ship ;* but 
the difference in price between German and English work is not yet 
sufficient to satisfy the Germans themselves. With a view to cheapen- 
ing construction, a committee of iron and steel masters, which sat at 
Hanover of late, has drawn up a set of resolutions calling on the 
German Government to lower the railway rates on all material used in 
German yards. This recommendation is safe to be accepted, and its 
acceptance cannot but prove of invaluable service to the industry: the 
more especially as there is not the faintest chance of our being able to 
equalise matters by getting a like concession from the English lines. 


Shipping 


The connexion between building and the sailing is, I think, 
sufficiently close to excuse a digression. Great as is England’s 
fame as premier shipbuilder of the world, her fame as ocean-carrier is 
still greater. Yet at this point, also, the ubiquitous German is starting 


into rivalry. It need not be said that as yet he is a long way behind. 
But there is need to say, and that with emphasis, that he has made such 
headway that he is already second in steam tonnage to ourselves alone.t 
In ’70 the total merchant tonnage of the German Empire was 
982,355 tons; in ’80 it was 1,181,525; in ’90 it was 1,433,413; by ’93 
it had got to 1,522,058; and though full figures for a later period are 
not available at the time of writing, it has been ascertained that this 
total was increased by 144,588 tons in’94. A fairly big allowance may 
be made for wrecks and vessels gone into disuse ; but even so it is safe 
to assert that Germany’s rate of progress has been extremely satisfactory 
(to herself), while there are everywhere signs that it has been at the 
least maintained since ’94. In an estimate made of her effective 
tonnage in ’93 and ’94 the figures are respectively 4,214,385 and 
4,573,526 tons: which represents an increase of 8 to 9 per cent. 
(England’s ratio in the same period was only about 33 per cent.) 


* A flagrant instance came to light some little time back, when the Commissioners of the 
River Wear constructed a 600-ton sand pump hopper. The contract was given to a foreign firm, 
whose tender was said to be £1,100 below the lowest from an English yard. And yet we boast 
of possessing the cheapest shipbuilding material in the world. 

+ Foreign Office Report, Annual Series, No. 1432. 
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The present year (’96) is to witness a great nautical Exhibition at 
Kiel, arranged for the purpose of showing “the world that German 
advance in matters naval is as rapid as in most other industries.”* 

Scarce any item of news is more frequent in the Consular Reports 
of recent years than that of the establishment of new, the development 
of existing, German lines. Within five years the fleet of Hamburg 
liners has been doubled ; and this record tallies with that of other 
commercial operations. For example, Germany is now exploiting 
with peculiar eagerness the South American republics ; and at once you 
note the establishment of a specially good service to South America. 
In like manner a writer in the Deutsches Handels Archiv advocates 
a more frequent service between Germany and the German South-West 
African Protectorate in connexion with the distribution of German 
goods. This watchfulness for new markets, this prompt seizure of new 
markets so soon as they are discovered, are proof that Germany 
means business in the shipping as in other trades, and will have to be 
reckoned with as a serious rival. Already, indeed, the German has 
encroached on what might-fairly have been regarded as an English 
preserve: I mean, the European trade with our Possessions. Two 
German lines are plying between Hamburg and Calcutta, each with 
two departures monthly, which gives a regular weekly service.f 

In the last century England’s interest in her shipping was so great 
that she prohibited imports from Asia, Africa, and America except in 
English bottoms. Now the increase in foreign ships is scarce deemed 
worth a perfunctory comment in her public Press. And meanwhile 
the grant-in-aid is lavishly employed by the German Government (see, 
for instance, the estimates of the Empire for ’95—’96) :— 


“Item 11.—Subvention to German postal lines to East & 
Asia and Australia... ae se 204,500 
“Item 12.—Ditto with East Africa ... ae fie 45,000” ; 


so that it is not at all astonishing to read{ that “large new (German) 
ships have been placed on the lines to both the east and west coasts 
of South America, Africa, East Asia, and Australia, and the Hamburg- 
American Line is running fine steamships of 7,000 to 8,000 tons each” ; 
nor to learn that in one year the net earnings of the German East 





* Engineering, 6th December, ’95. 
+ Foreign Office Report, ’94, Annual Series, No. 1432. 
t Foreign Office Report, ’95, Annual Series, No. 1623. 
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African Line have mounted from £34,716 to £39,875 10s. Meanwhile 
the circulars of English companies set forth complaints like this :— 
“Since May Ist the shipping trade has remained in a very pene 
state, and we cannot yet report any general improvement.” * 


Cutlery 


In the cutlery trades—an important and essentially English branch 
of English industry—the difficulty in obtaining statistics is exemplified 
with peculiar force. The Sheffield cutler hath a suspicious nature, with a 
rooted aversion from the collection of figures relating to his business. 
Accurate tables of production and sale are not, therefore, to be had ; nor 
is much light to be got from the Government Export Returns, where 
razors, slop-pails, hairpins, lamps, brass bedsteads, with a multitude of 
other and various articles, are lumped together with catholic impartiality 
under the generic heading “ Hardwares and Cutlery.” Yet there are signs 
and to spare that the German is making himself felt in Hallamshire as 
elsewhere. He got a useful introduction to the market by inventing 
the hollow-ground razor, and he sedulously improved the advantage 
then and thus secured. Unfortunately for his commercial good name, 
his improvement of opportunities has not always been pursued with 
a due regard for commercial morality. The supreme merit of Sheffield 
steel is household knowledge in the remotest quarters of the earth; and 
that buyers may be assured that they are getting what they ask, and can 
identify the firm which sells, the goods are mostly branded with special 
trade-marks (as the famous star and cross of Rodgers and Son). Here 
was an opening for the German genius: and the world now glitters 
with German cutlery adorned with elegant suggestions (reproductions 
even) of the best praised Sheffield marks. Let me cite as a clamant 
and scandalous example, the Rodgers cutlery aforesaid. The makes of 
this firm have so exalted a reputation all over the globe that the Customs 
of more than one State have put them in a special category in 
their scale of import duties. Need I add that in Germany the Rodgers 
Brand has been steadily marked down for fraudulent trade? To say 
nothing of direct imitations—(and, considering that the firm has been 
spending £1,000 a year in fighting trade-mark thieves, we may assume 
that these are pretty extensive)—ingenious devices of a more indirect 
kind exist in shoals to testify to the German cutler’s wit. To give 


* Enginecring, 6th December, 95. 
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an instance of the German commercial imagination: one firm has 
invented (for British India) a pretty trade-mark—a trade-mark figuring 
a pair of crossed dumb-bells and a wheel. It sounds original; but 
it looks so remarkably like the cross and star of the Sheffield 
house that purchasers have bought large quantities wherever it is 
shown, under the agreeable delusion that they were stocking their 
houses with the finest Sheffield steel.* Other Germans have developed 
a taste for pseudonyms; and cutlery of their make may be met with 
bearing the legends, “ Rudgens,” “ Rottgens,” and the like, designed 
(I fear) “with intent to deceive” unwary customers in Oriental and 
other lands, where the niceties of European orthography are not 
known. Franker in thievery is a certain firm of sickle makers, which 
set itself to compete with a firm in the Sheffield district. The Sheffield 
firm was doing a very large business with Chili. The sickles, which 
were first quality, were stamped with an L.O. brand. The German firm 
soon found that “ L.O.” was a highly suitable mark ; cargoes of L.O. 
sickles were shipped to Chili from German ports ; they were sold there 
at a low figure; and now that: Sheffield firm has lost its trade. 

The commercial ability of the German cutler is further shown in 
his choice of goods for fraudulent marking. When he turns out good 
work, he subscribes to the dogma which proclaims the superior policy 
of honest dealing. It is when the stuff he produces is of the worst that 
its progress in the market is helped with English marks. So is 
Sheffield the victim of a double wrong: first, her good name is stolen ; 
and next, it is ruined by being affixed to the nastiest cheap-German 
wares. In these circumstances it is not surprising that the Sheffield 
traders, unlike their colleagues in some other branches of commerce, 
should have taken unto their affections the Merchandise Marks Act ; 
though how that Act’ is to protect them from German enterprise in 
foreign parts is not immediately apparent. 

The German method of pushing business makes a pretty story. 
Unhappily that story lacks a moral. Retribution has yet to overtake 
the fraudulent. In the present they prosper exceedingly. A couple 
of instances will help to bring the flourishing character of the trade 
before my readers’ minds in a concrete shape. In ’93 Austria and 





* The High Court of Saxony has discountenanced this particular expression of the German 
genius ; but the penalty imposed (£15) is a mild deterrent. The robber gravely contended 
that the Hindoo’s ‘‘highly developed sense for pictorial art” made confusion on his part 
** inconceivable,” 
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Germany between them exported to Servia cutlery and tools to the 
value of £3,796, whereof £1,296 went to the credit of Germany. In 
that year the export of British cutlery to Servia was not worth a ten- 
pound note. Now, the contiguity of Austria sufficiently accounts for 
the magnitude of er export ; but in view of the facts, that in ’36 Lord 
Palmerston sent a British Consul to Servia for the purpose of 
encouraging commercial relations, and that England is not much 
farther off than Germany, but is as easily reached as Germany by sea, 
the figures of the two countries stand in startling contrast. My second 
example is from Russia. In ’89 Germany exported to that country 
cutlery to the value of 21,000r.; three years later her export was worth 
67,677 r.: all this before the reduction in the duty made by the Russo- 
German Tariff Treaty, the operation of which is sending up the trade 
enormously! Contrast, now, this prosperity with what is virtually a 
decadence. As I have said, Board of Trade returns of cutlery exports 
are imbedded in a category which comprises many other articles ; but 
statistics are compiled by other Governments, and they cast a cheerless 
ray upon the gloom. The authorities at Washington—most voluminous 
of statisticians—have separated cutlery from other steel goods; and I 
am indebted to the courtesy of the United States Consul at Sheffield 
for a table of the cutlery exports in recent years from the Sheffield 
district to the United States. It shows a decline from $1,307,540°85 in 
’90 to $407,379'13 in’94. Thanks to the new Tariff, there was better 
business in ’95; but the fall in the years I have quoted is very great. 
The /ronmonger’s Special Commissioner to the Antwerp Exhibition of 
’94, reviewing the matter with an expert’s eye, was especially struck 
with the falling off in Sheffield cutlery in the Belgian city. English 
firms, he wrote, now “send a dozen where they formerly shipped a 
gross.” In shop windows where some forty years before he remembered 
“a fine assortment of all sorts of English tools and cutlery, a few ship- 
carpenter’s adzes and axes from Spear and Jackson and W. Greaves 
and Son are the remnants remaining.” What wonder that this poor 
gentleman’s visit impressed him with the belief that the great lesson 


of the Antwerp Exhibition was “the rapid decadence of England’s 
industrial supremacy ” ? 


Nor is it only German knives and razors, inferior in quality and 
fraudulent in mark, which compete successfully with English goods. 
The better class of German work is also in dangerous rivalry with ours ; 
for, in truth, the despicable practices to which I have alluded are by no 
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means the sole reason for Germany's success. There are many others. 
Those among them which are of application to our industries and 
commerce in general I shall deal with in another place; but there is 
one potent cause of successful competition in the cutler’s trade which 
may conveniently be mentioned here. It is this: the magnificent 
quality of Sheffield work is in great part owing to the amount of 
“unseen work” which the Sheffield blade receives. Every blade made 
in a Sheffield shop gets a prolonged hammering in its unfinished state, 
a hammering whereby the molecules are driven out and the crystals 
are smashed ; with the result that it acquires a toughness not otherwise 
to be achieved, a toughness permitting continual use until it is worn to 
a mere wire. When it is finished it shows no trace whatever of this 
“unscen work,” whose presence, indeed, not even an expert can detect. 
The German is wiser in his commercial generation. Why (in effect) 
put into an article a lot of work, which nobody can trace, and whose 
chief effect is to make the buyer independent of the cutler during many 
years? No: what is wanted is an article that will look perfect and cost 
as little as may be to make. Thus the German cutler to his soul ; and 
thereafter he reduces his “unseen work” to the smallest possible 
proportions, and devotes himself to the achievement of a_ pleasing 
“finish”: till even the Sheffield man is fain to admit that a German 
knife is a better looking article than an English one. 


ie Hardware 


Let us now, for statistical purposes, take hardware in the lump. In 
82 we exported hardware and cutlery to the value of £4,107,125 ; since 
then there has been an almost steady declension—since ’88 a regular 
annual leap down—till in ’94 the total reached is but 41,834,481, which 
represents a drop of nearly 120 per cent. in twelve years. This branch 
of industry has not (further) been benefited to any appreciable extent by 
the trade revival of ’95, while it is significant that our exports to 
Germany have actually held the downward way through what is a 
period of expansion elsewhere. Germany, on the other hand, has 
enjoyed a steady expansion. 

Consular Reports help to point the moral of the Board of Trade 
statistics. Sir Charles Oppenheimer, in his reports on Germany’s 
Commercial Relations with Foreign Countries,* includes a set of 





* Foreign Office Report, ’94, Miscellaneous Series, No. 340; and ‘95, Annual Series, 
No, 1586. 
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estimated tables of the value of “Hardware, &c.,” exports from 
Germany in ’92, ’93, and ’94:—The figures are £3,795,200, 43,756,100, 
and £3,704,100. The slight decrease in value is caused by falling 
prices: the tables of quantities showing an increase. England’s exports 
of hardware and cutlery for those years were worth £ 2,194,726, 
£2,046,606, and £1,834,481,—a very much more serious business! 
And not only is Germany ahead of us; but also she is year by year 
increasing her distance. Our Consul-General at Tunis, in his report 
for ’94,* speaks of the “extinction of the hardware trade, which was 
formerly monopolised by Great Britain.” A Consular despatch from 
Japan informs us that between ’84 and ’94 the export of iron nails from 
Great Britain declined from four to three millions of catties, while 
Germany’s ran up from two to nineteen millions. In view of this last 
item it is not astonishing to learn (as one may from Kuhlow’s Trade 
Review) that “the German wire-nail industry in Rhenish Prussia, 
Westphalia, and Silesia has experienced such an extraordinary develop- 
ment in the last fifteen years that, besides supplying the enormously 
increased home demand, the export trade has increased 250 per cent. 
bec a ol According to official statistics, wire-nail exports increased from 
82 tons in ’80 to 282 tons in ’94.” To give an idea of the existing 
magnitude of this industry, it should be stated that the total German 
export in ’94 amounted to no less than 56,414 tons. Of wire, galvanised 
and other, the German export in ’94 was about 209,000 tons. Worst of 
all, over a fourth of it (59,000 tons) came to England, whose total 
export for the same year came to no more than 36,000 tons. It is 
significant that next to Japan the chief market for German wire is 
England.t Turn we to another country—to Roumania. In the decade 
between ’84 and ’93 her imports from Great Britain under the heading, 
“Metal and Manufactures of Metal,” went down from 29,390 to 
20,872 tons; her imports from Germany went up from 12,670 to 
34,565 tons. But the most startling figures come from Belgium, 
which, in the first year of the decade, sent 2,556, and in the last year 
25,733 tons. Of Bulgaria Vice-Consul Brophy reports that British 
trade in metals is declining, and that our total in metal goods of all 
sorts comes only third in the list, the first and second being—naturally 
—Austria and Germany. And our hardware exports being in this 
parlous state, our own Colonies deliberately impose protective duties 








* Foreign Office Report, ’95, Annual Series, No. 1648. 
+ Board of Trade Journal, December, ’95, p. 696. 
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on them! Even Sierra Leone, which can scarce ambition the 
establishment of a local industry, enforces so high a tariff on imported 
English hardware that the African Trade Section of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce was recently constrained to protest — and 
protest in vain—to the Sierra Leone Chamber. 


Machines and Implements 


I shall begin this section also with quotations from Mr. Pittar’s Blue- 
Books. Here are some extracts from the returns of Foreign sales :-— 


Steam Engines. 


‘92. 93. 94. 
£ Fa £ 
3,923,872 3,217,822 3,274,395 3,065,103 


Other Sorts of Machinery. 


‘QI. 92. 93- 94. 
£ £ £ & 
11,893,643 10,669,535 10,643,148 11,140,112 


’ 


Implements and Tools, and Parts Thereof. 
‘QI. 92. 93. 94. 95. 
ass ces £ £ 
1,3 1,311,573 1,262,049 1,226,145 1,194,594 1,247,708 


The optimist may point the finger of exultation at the last two years 
of the second table; but for the cheerful character of its figures there 
exists an explanation which discounts that cheerfulness. The increase, 
it will be noted, is, after all, slight, and it is brought about mainly by 
two factors. First of all, there has been a substantial increase in the 
export of mining machinery to British South Africa. Of late, too, it 
may be remarked, there has been a “ Kaffir Boom” in the City. The 
connexion is obvious. Equally obvious is the fact that the boom in 
South African mining-machinery is scarce less temporary in kind than 
the boom in South African mining-shares. Secondly, there has been 
a substantial increase in the export of textile machinery, which— 
gratifying as it is to English manufacturers of that machinery—is of 
ill-omen to English manufacturers of textile, and is not, therefore, a 
subject for gratulation on the part of England. It is, after all, a case 
S 2 
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of robbing Peter to pay Paul; only Paul gets but a comparatively slight 
and unenduring addition to his income, while poor Peter is robbed of 
his very means of livelihood: the textile machinery we export to Eastern 
and other lands being actually means and munitions of a general 
industrial war against staple English trades. 

In other departments there has been a constant drop. Agricultural 
machinery shows a marked falling off in ’95 as compared with ’94. 
The drop is proportionately greatest in the trade with South America, 
and the significance of this should not be missed. It is in this same 
Continent that Germany is pushing her wares with such astonishing 
determination and effect. It is the same with agricultural engines. 
The decline here is exceptionally serious, inasmuch as in ’95—the year 
of revival in almost everything—the fall is very much greater than in 
previous years of bad trade. Also, it is to be noted that the largest 
fall, actually as well as proportionally, is in the trade with South America. 
Locomotive engines are a bit better in ’95 than they were in ’94; but 
they are in.a bad way, too. And now, to complete our comparison, 
let us tabulate the last five years of the official statistics of German 
exportation. They are not compiled on quite the same lines as our 
own ; but the headings are near enough :— 


Machines and Parts Thereof, Chiefly of Cast Iron. 


90. gl. 92. "93. 'O4 
* marks marks marks marks marks 
41,200,000 42,200,000 38,000,000 39,000,000 50,900,000 


Machines and Parts Thereof, Chiefly of Wrought Iron. 


m. m. m. m. m. 
8,600,000 8,600,000 8,000,000 8,600,600 _ 10,300,000 


Sewing Machines and Parts Thereof, Chiefly of Cast [ron. 


m. m. m. m. m. 
6,300,000 6,400,000 6,400,000 7,200,000 7,200,000 


Locomotives and Locomobiles. 
m. m. m. 


m. m. 
5,600,000 ,200,000 5,400,000 5,000,000 6,000,000 


Here we find a steady marking-time during the bad time in the early 
Nineties, which England was unable to keep up; and, in the first two 
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categories, big forward moves in ’94, when England, with the suspicious 
exception of textile and mining machinery, was still falling to rearwards. 
Another consideration on examination of the detailed figures is that 
exports of machinery to Great Britain form a substantial item in the 
account. To export machinery to the greatest machinery-exporting 
country in the world seems a good deal like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is certainly most unpalatable food for English thought. 

The progress of one Bavarian firm gives apt illustration of the growth 
of the German trade in machinery. Krauss and Co. started business in 
Augsburg in 66. In’67 their output consisted of eight engines, one of 
which, repairing to the Paris Exhibition, came back with a gold medal. 
In the first half of 94 Krauss and Co. built ninety engines.* The 
significance to ourselves of this success is accentuated by the fact that 
it was achieved in the teeth of a formidable increase in German 
competition. There are now thirteen other locomotive-engine shops 
in Germany, and they evince a special aptitude for the export business. 
Moreover, in Germany this advance is not specialised: it proceeds in 
well-nigh every branch of the machine industry, and reflects the latest 
improvements. There are few countries in the world without a German 
gas-engine ; and where there is no gas laid on, the German “ drummer ” 
is ever ready to take an order for a German engine driven by petroleum 
or benzine. German tools, again, are always up to date, and the makers 
thereof have bounded on the fact that the milling machine has of late 
become an indispensable adjunct to the manufacture of other machines 
and tools. So, too, with machinery for making and working sheet iron, 
with textile plant, with heating and ventilating apparatus, indeed with 
every modern necessity: if you want an article which is cheap, neatly 
finished, and thoroughly up to date, you will always find a house at 
Chemnitz, or at Berlin, or in the Rhineland, eager and able to supply 
you. The cycle trade must not be left out of account. The men of 
Coventry, indeed, will soon have to look to their bread and butter ; for 
the cycle trade is coming on splendidly in Germany. She used to 
import her raw materials from England, but she is changing all that 
now, and (what is worse) it is said that certain English firms have 
contracted with German houses for supplies of tubing. 

Let me illustrate these tables of mine with a few typical details. 
First, for the trade between Germany and England. In recent years 








* Foreign Office Report, 94, Annual Series, No. 1464. 
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our export to Germany of the articles dealt with in this section has 
steadily declined. Taking ’90 and ’95 as periods for comparison, the 
figures read as follows :— 









Implements and Tools. 











’ ’ 


go. gl. '92. '93. 94. 95. 
£ 4 £ £ £ £ 
63,431 53,699 54,796 





68,097 65,216 63,962 











Steam Engines. 


& £ £ A £ 4 
325,602 290,946 289,561 168,385 205,016 146,465 









Machinery of Other Sorts. 


4 £ £ £ £ £ 
1,526,288 1,287,218 1,137,953 1,264,326 1,416,132 1,456,366 















Compare these with our imports from Germany. 










Sewing Machines. 









90. 91. 92. 93. 94. 95. 
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89,861 82,659 77,740 96,160 " 













Unenumerated Iron Manufactures. 
4 £ £ 4 
270,653 296,523 353,309 469,860 











282,998 






And now for a country of a different sort. Let me again refer you to 
Servia. In ’93 that kingdom imported machinery and parts of 
machinery to the value of £37,108 (including two locomotives and a 
locomobile engine from Germany), the greater share in which sum was 
credited to Austria-Hungary. England’s share was for parts of 
machinery alone, and came to no more than 41,496: in agricultural 
and trade implements her record merely comprising only 91 in 1,128 
sewing machines (750 of the rest were sent from Germany). Viewed 
in the light of history, this absence of English agricultural implements 
is almost pathetic. More than half-a-century ago, when Prince Milosh 































* Not yet to hand. 
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reigned at Belgrade, the Principality began to show its head as a 
European nation, and to receive encouragement from the Powers. 
Several European Sovereigns sent the Prince goodly gifts—as swords, 
chargers, jewelled orders, and the like. The Queen of England’s 
present took the shape of a collection of all such agricultural imple- 
ments and tools as were made in England, of which no less than 
fifty-three large cases arrived in Belgrade. Servia is an agricultural 
country ; and Lord Palmerston was a Statesman with vision ; and the 
Prince was delighted with the prospect of commercial relations with 
Queen Victoria’s realm. Mow our agricultural trade with Servia is 
nothing. The contents of those fifty-three big cases stimulated the 
development of Servian agriculture ; and in due time they have been 
replaced by pieces made in Germany. 

The neighbouring Principality of Bulgaria also helps me to adorn 
my tale. In ’94 our export thither of machinery and tools was worth 
£9,480, but Germany’s was worth £121,240, which is near thirteen times 
as much. As for the Transvaal, the Suzerain thereof is scarce allowed 
the chance to push her wares therein. The Government contract for 
the establishment of electric lighting in Pretoria forbade the use of 
English-made plant, and provided that only Continental machinery 
should be used. And this was prior to “ Jameson’s Ride.” Moreover, 
as regards shipping, cheap through-rates are quoted from any inland 
German town to any South African seaport. But as for English rates, 
our manufacturers are actually trading v7@ Hamburg. 


Further 

A word, ere I conclude, as to the buxom modesty of the commercial 
German’s mind: it reckons for much in his country’s success, and, as its 
presence is marked in the industries treated in this paper, it may appro- 
priately be dealt with here. The Royal Commission on Technical 
Education Report for 1884 contains this statement :—‘“ Every step 
taken for the improvement of German industries was influenced mainiy 
by the desire to strengthen their position with regard to the rivalry of 
England. They magnify the industrial advantages of England, and 
consider it impossible to compete with England on equal terms.” 

An English manager of one of the largest works in Bavaria told the 
Commissioners that :—“ Germany, thirty years ago, as compared with 
England, was simply ‘nowhere,’ but, placing English and German 
workshops side by side now, we should find the progress made in the 
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latter had becn simply marvellous. During all these years the Germans 
have been following the English step by step, importing their machinery 
and tools, engaging, when they could, the best men from the best shops, 
copying their methods of work and the organisation of their industries.” 
This healthy disposition still prevails. The Society of German Machine 
Manufacturers has organised a special exportation branch for the 
sending abroad of engineers. The scheme has caught on, and engincers 
have already been sent to Chili, to Peru, and to the Transvaal, and, 
funds permitting, others will be sent to Argentina and Brazil. 

Finally, let me note a fact in regard to German machinery, which 
bears on the reiterated cry of “cheap German labour.” ‘Tables have 
just been published, giving, bit by bit, the relative labour cost of engine- 
construction in France and Germany. In every branch of the trade the 
German maker has to pay considerably more than his neighbour. Yet 


France cannot compete with Germany. And the moral? 


USQUE AD MORTEM 


(Antonio, rejected, sings) 


Farewell! I have the best: 
I hold thy heart and keep it warm. 
And when Life’s void and cold and harm 
Forbid thee rest, 
Or when the grave 
Thy soul shall save 
And free, 
Thou shalt come back to me, 
Unchangéd still, 
And warm thy spirit chill 
At thine own heart. 
He comes—farewell !—and I depart. 
Farewell] !—I have the best. 
Remember where rest dwells: sweet rest. 


A. MACDONELL. 





THE REAL CARDINAL MANNING 


ATHOLICS have awaited the appearance of Mr. Purcell’s Lzfe 
C of Cardinal Manning (London: Macmillan) with an anxious 
apprehension, justified in the result. Previous to the publication 
of this authorised biegraphy—for no disclaimers can do away with the 
fact that the inception of the book had Manning’s approval and even 
his active aid—certain simple souls had feigned unto themselves a highly 
idealised portrait of our late diocesan. The alternative Pope, the great 
ecclesiastical prince, the stately prelate, the champion of faith and the 
organiser of definitions, the patron of all good works, the impressive 
preacher, the saintly ascetic, the courteous and accomplished gentleman : 
all these parts, and more, Manning played ; and his magnificent presence 
helped him to render each and every character with excellent success. 
Still a young man, says Mozley, “he became prematurely bald, 
venerable, and wise,” and his appearance carried conviction with it. 
Henry Wilberforce, despite his protest that “what he was saying was 
much better worth listening to,’ was continually asked to be silent 
when the Archdeacon was discoursing. And among Catholics this 
tradition of wisdom and perfection was largely maintained. The vulgar 
figured Manning to themselves as a saint of the heroic ages, as a hero 
of the centuries of faith, born into a sceptical work-a-day world. And 
not without apparent reason ; for Manning, unknown to himself, was 
the greatest master of the art of picturesque advertisement. Upon 
this imaginative conception, Mr. Purcell has shed the light of evidence 
and of fact: evidence irrefragable, fact authentic, vouched for by 
Manning’s hand, sign, seal, and superscription. New views are, er v7 
termini, incompatible with the idolatry of a personal cult, and hence 
loud protests from devotees. Cardinals, canons, rectors, and priests 
have joined in the mellay, and the biographer and editor of Manning 
is, for the moment, the best-abused man in England. 
From the confused utterances of the opposition, it is not easy to 
disengage any specific charge against Mr. Purcell. That he has offended 
is manifest, but his offence is nowhere disclosed in the indictment. And 
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yet authoritative voices are not wanting. One reads of a Papal censure 
addressed to the biographer, and there are rumours that his book may 
be taken in hand by the Congregation of the Index. Manning’s successor 
has roundly declared that “the publication of this Life is almost a crime. 
It throws into the street a multitude of letters defamatory of persons 
living and dead, to the scandal, the grief, and indignation of countless 
friends and kinsfolk.” Cardinal Vaughan’s excitement is natural 
enough ; for it was at his request that Manning wrote the very 
recollections upon which Mr. Purcell’s work is based. Moreover, in 
these volumes, Cardinal Vaughan appears in a light so ungracious, that 
it is but human nature to resent it. That he took part in the petty 
cackling against Newman must be a mortifying remembrance; nor 
does it make for edification to find him pitying Monsignor Searle, 
“and a hundred other poor devils who will think you are come to 
torment them before the time.” But, as against Mr. Purcell, Cardinal 
Vaughan’s rhetoric is ineffectual. Still, his view of literary ethics is of 
pleasing interest, though it lack novelty. The burking of all evidence 
that makes against your case is a practice in high esteem at the Old 
Bailey ; but Cardinal Vaughan is, perhaps, the first archbishop who 
advocated it in public. Even at the Old Bailey, the prosecution 
discloses its case, and gives particulars of the alleged offence; this 
Cardinal Vaughan nowhere attempts to do, and, in so much, he falls 
below the Old Bailey standard. He prefers to vapour at large, about 
some mysterious misdemeanour that is “almost a crime” and about 
“letters defamatory”: when, in fact, he knows right well that Mr. 
Purcell has committed no offence (beyond that of differing from His 
Eminence), and that no “letters defamatory ” are to be found in these 
two huge volumes. Were it otherwise, the Courts are open to the 
aggrieved persons. But, in effect, no letter in Mr. Purcell’s work equals 
in indecorum Cardinal Vaughan’s bitter jibe at his predecessor’s 
“senile decay.” It may be true, or it may be Cardinal Vaughan’s 
agreeable way of explaining differences which existed between himself 
and Manning ; but, good manners apart, the jape is almost indecent in 
Cardinal Vaughan’s mouth. So Amurath to Amurath succeeds: and 
so one Archbishop of Westminster defends another. 

Manning’s executors follow with a no less remarkable disclaimer. 
They declare that they do not recognise their patron “ in this so-called 
biography.” Possibly not: but is the fault Mr. Purcell’s? Like 
Cardinal Vaughan, the executors seem to think that a biographer’s 
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capital duty is to garble the facts; and their proceedings, as avowed by 
themselves, are instructive and amusing. After giving Mr. Purcell 
access to the documents in their possession, they desired that he 
should submit his “proof-sheets to some third person”; this request 
being (very properly) refused, the executors then sought to squelch 
the book by a threat of legal proceedings. Cajolery and menace 
failing, the executors retreated with humiliation. There is a fine 
effrontery in their frank confession that they tried bullying because 
it was cheap, and that they desisted from litigation because it might 
prove expensive. It is reasonable to suppose that Manning appointed 
his executors in view of their approved fidelity, not because of any 
personal distinction or ability. If he was mistaken in his choice of a 
biographer, he was still more unlucky in choosing his executors. For 
nothing is easier than to appraise at its just value the loyalty which _ 
measures its devotion to a dead chief's memory by the sordid test of 
pounds and shillings. Much contact with the world has smirched four 
guileless priests with the mundane spirit ; and, from the point of view of 
Manning’s admirers, the executors’ action has resulted in irreparable 
disaster. There is, indeed, talk of a new Lzfe, to be compiled “ from 
the mass of materials at our disposal,” and Cardinal Vaughan blesses 
the work beforehand. Who is to write it, and who, save the “ countless 
friends and kinsfolk,” will trouble to read it? The rest of the world will 
prefer to check the promised masterpiece by the light of Mr. Purcell’s 
authentic documents. Cardinal Vaughan is preparing unto himself a 
second disappointment: he need but try, to fail. Meanwhile a few 
plain questions to the executors are in place. Have they, or have 
they not, a list of the documents entrusted by them to Mr. Purcell ? 
Have they even the remotest idea of what papers Mr. Purcell has, or 
has not, seen? Did they, or did they not, give Mr. Purcell unlimited 
access to all the Manning documents in their possession? If they did, 
what is to be thought of their discretion? If they kept back any 
relevant material of importance, with what face dare they censure 
Mr. Purcell’s presentation as incomplete? To suppose them capable of 
such suppression would be to charge them with a premeditated intention 
of ruining Mr. Purcell’s book. On the other hand, if their material is 
precisely identical with Mr. Purcell’s, of what avail will be the publica- 
tion of the revised Lzfe? The position of the executors is at once so 
ludicrous and so painful, that it would be inhuman to lay further stress 
upon their folly, their incompetency, and their amazing neglect of duty. 
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In Mr. Purcell’s work it were easy to pick holes. Its most serious 
defect is one of proportion ; much space is allotted to a series of paltry 
squabbles, to trivial letters of congratulation, and to bombastic comment 
on unimportant episodes. Mr. Purcell is exceedingly unlucky in dealing 
with foreign names ; he rarely fails to mangle a quotation in any tongue 
but his own, and his literary judgments are of the strangest. He 
honestly conceives The Vision of Stonehenge to be “a poem of no mean 
order,” and, when he comes to the name of Neander, he quotes ten lines 
from the Biographical Treasury with an exquisite simplicity beyond 
appreciation. But with all his faults, all his mistakes of detail, he 
possesses two considerable qualities: candour and independence. He 
has his own point of view, and, by printing the documents upon which 
his view is based, he supplies you with the means of checking him. 
Indeed, if all Mr. Purcell’s comments were omitted, the value of his work 
would scarcely be diminished. For, as it happens, Manning’s letters and 
diaries tell their own tale. There may be (there apparently are) two 
opinions as to the biographer’s discretion ; he may be censured, and 
with justice, for faults of taste and art and education. But his honesty 
is beyond cavil. He reveals a Manning entirely new to the outer 
world : a Manning differing greatly from the popular ideal, but none the 
less a remarkable and imposing figure. The saintliness and asceticism 
are still prominent ; but they are reinforced by qualities not less rare: a 
strength of will, a tenacity of purpose, a ruthless determination and 
energy such as befit a governor of men. Manning left an impression of 
power upon all beholders ; as it is, the impression remains, though the 
power is not quite what one supposed it to be. The fact had been 
surmised before ; to Mr. Purcell belongs the credit of establishing it 
beyond dispute. 

That Manning’s character was: fundamentally ambitious shines out 
on every page of Mr. Purcell’s memoir. It is hard to see why a Cardinal 
Archbishop, more than other men, should be expected to shed his 
temperament. Manning, doubtless, struggled to overcome it, but he 
never deluded himself into thinking that he had succeeded. For he 
willingly recognised ambition as his besetting fault, and all the stories of 
his youth go to show that he was right. In the company of better 
talkers he would remain almost sullenly silent, and would excuse himself 
by saying: “ You know that my motto is Aut Cesar aut nullus.” “Iwill 
endeavour to be Cesar,” he writes elsewhere ; “I know I can be nudlus.” 
Once more, he confesses: “I do feel pleasure in honour, precedence, 
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elevation, the society of great people, and all this is very shameful and 
mean.” As Archdeacon he admits that a desire and dream of rising 
came upon him. His early political ambitions are frankly avowed, and 
he seems really to have persuaded himself that, by giving up a casual 
stool in the Colonial Office (he was not even a permanent clerk), he 
had sacrificed a great political career. It is no less characteristic of 
the man that, in the retrospect, he forgets to mention that he was 
the son of a bankrupt, without resources, without prospects, and without 
influence: but the question of ways and means never troubled him. 
He looked back and saw himself once more the centre of the Union; 
and he loved to think that only his deliberate abnegation had hindered 
him from figuring with Sidney Herbert, the Duke of Newcastle, and 
Mr. Gladstone. And the thing was possible: he would never have 
thrilled a Senate or captivated a mob, but he would have made an 
adroit debater and a most dexterous whip. In his own interest he 
chose wisely when he entered the Church of England; in his own 
interest, though he acted upon the sincerest intellectual conviction, 
he chose even more wisely when he entered ‘the Church of Rome. 
Manning’s gifts were such that they needed a position of unquestioned 
supremacy for their full display. He greatly desired to be free, for 
to be free was to be supreme, and to be supreme enabled him to crush 
out all opposition. As a Provost or an Archbishop, harrying insub- 
ordinate clerics, he shone; it is in the highest degree unlikely that he 
could have faced a powerful faction, which, in the course of time, might 
be called to power. The very prospect of being governed by his enemy 
Errington wrings from him the declaration that “some of the best 
men would have to leave the diocese ”: it is plain that he intended to 
be one of them. 

Not that Manning lacked courage in an uphill fight. His audacity 
in defying his Chapter is superb, and is only to be compared to the 
famous exhibition in Committee-Room No. Fifteen. If Searle, the 
loud-voiced and the vulgar, is the Mr. Healy of the occasion, Manning 
is the Parnell. The very details of the later scene are anticipated. 
When the Chapter votes Manning out of the Chair, he treats the vote 
with contemptuous and even insolent defiance; he carries his point 
by sheer superiority, treats his colleagues with all the scorn that an 
educated man can feel for a parcel of illiterate boors, and drives them 
with ignominy to another room, to draw up, in his absence, such 
resolutions as they dare. So, again, in the removal of Errington, 
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Manning faces the situation with indomitable valour; for the odds 
against him were of the heaviest. Errington’s legal right to succeed 
Wiseman was unquestionable; the episcopate was almost wholly in 
his favour; the Westminster Chapter were his ardent supporters ; 
and the bulk of the laity were listless spectators of what they 
regarded as one of the usual clerical squabbles. Manning realised 
from the outset that it was a struggle for life and death; he foresaw 
that Errington stood in his road, and that at any cost Errington’s 
removal must be accomplished. And Manning left nothing undone 
to win the day. He is exposed here, meeting his foes face to face, 
braving them to do their worst, returning insult for insult, resorting to 
diplomacy, chicane, and the most unscrupulous intrigue. He played 
for high stakes and he won; throughout the contest he was nerved by 
the secret assurance that he had Pius IX behind him, and so it proved. 
On June oth, 1862, the Pope ordered Errington to resign his right of 
succession ; it was in very truth, what the Pope called it—z/ colpo di 
stato dt Dominidio: the coup adétat of the Lord God. It is not 
necessary to suppose that Manning’s contest with Errington was based 
solely, or even mainly, on sordid motives ; he believed Errington to be 
the natural head of the old Catholics, and he “looked upon them as 
one of the greatest evils in England.” That Errington was a formidable 
personal rival was a detail; but Manning fought none the less effec- 
tively for knowing that, by serving the Church’s interests, he promoted 
his own. Once again, at the Vatican Council, he displayed the same 
invincible bravery and resource. Influence, persuasion, menace, invec- 
tive, strategy, finesse: he used every weapon, and with abounding 
success. But here, likewise, he felt that, in the last resort, the irresistible 
power of the Pope was at his back. And here, again, he approved 
himself a sounder judge of men and of affairs than all the German 
episcopate together. 

Manning had several noble qualities ; he had many petty infirmities. 
One most unamiable feature in his character—a trait not unknown in 
other theologians and other Churches—was his amazing readiness in 
imputing to an opponent the basest motives. In his Anglican days he 
does not hesitate to call Wiseman’s lectures “the most precious piece of 
Jesuitism I ever met,” to say that his quotations from the Fathers are 
“shameless,” and that “his unfairness of argument, of quotation, &c. 
is beyond belief.” Years afterwards when the Tractarians had seceded 
to Rome, Manning deliberately declared “their common bond is their 
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want of truth.” It is enough to note that the seceders included 
Newman and Henry Wilberforce, whom Manning counted among his 
personal friends. Nor, when he himself was a Cardinal, could he 
control his rancorous tongue: he cannot mention Littledale without 
accusing him of “uniform untruthfulness.”  Littledale shared the 
unscrupulousness common to controversial writers ; and, as a master 
of controversial methods, Manning might have been expected to 
sympathise with a debater in difficulties. But that was not his manner ; 
as an Archdeacon, he is uncharitable ; as an Archbishop, unseemly. 
The humble truth is that Manning was accustomed to speak in an er 
professo, oracular way ; he loved to be consulted, and was never at a loss 
for a sweeping solution; and he was prone to pontify upon matters 
(such as barilla) of which he knew much less than nothing. A loyal son 
of the Church, he believed in, and fought for, the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility ; and, in all good faith, it seemed to him a natural corollary 
that the second Archbishop of Westminster was at no great distance 
from His Holiness. He was by nature incapable of entering into the 
subtleties of another’s mind, and he proved his limitations by a disas- 
trous failure at the Metaphysical Society; he was positive that the 
arguments which had convinced him must convince every intelligent 
man everywhere, and, with the fanatical consistency which distinguished 
him, he held all opponents to be in bad faith and—arga/—to be 
nefarious scoundrels. Tolerance is, perhaps, a virtue impossible for any 
man persuaded that right and reason are on his side; it was Manning’s 
defect that he could never disassociate what he thought to be intellectual 
error from moral obliquity. 

With his temperament, position, and principles, it was natural that 
Manning should be impatient of opposition and obstruction; it was 
natural, too, that he should crush an enemy in the path. Still it is a 
revelation to find that, when he quarrelled with Mr. Gladstone, he went 
the length of forbidding one of his own canons to breakfast in Harley 
Street. His differences with Newman have long been notorious, and 
there was in truth a radical opposition of temperaments which made all 
intimacy between the two men impossible. But, if Newman mistrusted 
Manning and his manceuvres, Manning regarded Newman’s superiority 
and influence with an imperishable resentment. It seemed to him an 
inversion of the natural order of things that the intellectual Catholics 
of England should take their marching orders rather from the simple 
Oratorian priest than from the Metropolitan. And it is impossible to 
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avoid thinking that, unknown to himself, Manning’s resentment was 
tinged with something not remote from jealousy. It may well be that 
Newman, on his side, could never accept Manning at his own valuation. 
The one had been the leader of a powerful and enthusiastic party, when 
the other was a raw, ignorant, not too industrious undergraduate. The 
one was the idol of an old and famous High Church University, 
when the other was the obscure, plodding, evangelical pastor of a small 
Sussex village. And, though their circumstances varied, their absolute 
relation was always constant. It shouid seem that Manning never 
forgot the matter-of-fact way in which Newman riddled his controversial 
papers, criticised his style, and corrected his grammatical blunders. 
When all England was stirred against “ Newman the traitor,” Manning 
hastened to Oxford to deliver an anti-Popery harangue on Guy Fawkes’ 
day. Newman’s refusal to see him at Littlemore was a rankling memory. 
Manning himself records that Newman’s conversion “threw me back” ; 
and, as a Catholic, no action of Newman’s ever chanced to please him. 
Newman welcomed the new recruit, and offered him the post of Vice- 
Rector of the Catholic University of Dublin ; but Manning refused io 
work with him. And parasites urged Manning on. One branded 
Newman as “the most dangerous man in England” ; another bade the 
Archbishop remember that Newman had slighted him, and proceeded to 
enlarge on Newman’s disloyalty and worldliness ; a third insisted that 
Newman’s conversion was the greatest calamity suffered by the Church 
in our time. It must be admitted that to these despicable calumnies 
Manning lent a willing ear, When Talbot denounced Newman’s 
writings as detestable, uncatholic, and unchristian, when he declared 
that Newman was more English than the English, and that “his 
spirit must be crushed,” Manning drily replied : “ What you say about 
Dr. Newman is true” ; this, too, with a full knowledge of Talbot's trick 
of tittle-tattling and tale-bearing to the Pope. Nor did Newman forget 
his swashing-blow. He tells Manning, in so many words, that he 
regards him with “a distressing mistrust,” and that “I do not know 
whether I am on my head or my heels when I have active relations 
with you.” At the time of the Vatican Council Newman’s name 
disappeared from the List of Consultors; and it is a significant fact 
that the English Bishops chose Grant—not Manning—as their repre- 
sentative. Manning’s wrath remained unappeasable. In his Vatican 
Decrees he goes out of his way to commend the unreadable trivialities 
of Cardinal Vaughan, Ullathorne, and Clifford: for the writer of the 
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masterly Letter to the Duke of Norfolk he has not a syllable of decent 
acknowledgment. To the last the pettiness of his resentment endures. 
He hearkened to the representations of his flock that some signal mark 
of Papal favour should be conferred on Newman, and he countenanced 
the request in an official letter; but the thought of rivalry galled him, 
and he hastened to communicate to Zhe Times the news that Newman 
had spurned the proffered honour. It is charitable to suppose that an 
inveterate habit of distorting all Newman’s words and acts led to a 
genuine misunderstanding; it is diverting to find Cardinal Nina 
receiving Manning’s lame explanations with the cutting remark that a 
writer is usually the best interpreter of his own words. So Manning 
had told Searle at Leyton eighteen years earlier. Of his own dignity and 
prerogatives Manning was ever jealous. And as he regarded Newman’s 
elevation, so he regarded the Special Embassy of the year of Jubilee: 
a bitter humiliation for a cold, proud man. 

He knew how to use men, but scarcely troubled to attach them. In 
the bitterness of his heart, he complained that he was surrounded by 
nobodies: but he had willed it so. Himself had all the talent that he 
needed ; he sought for docile drudges, humble instruments of his wishes. 
He covered the eloquent pulpiteer with scorn, and hated letters as a 
snare and vain-glory. With a retrospective glance at his triumphant 
rival, he vaunts it that he is “not, like Newman, a poet, or a writer of 
novels, or of an autobiography ; but a priest, and a priest only.” Litera- 
ture is for him a waste of time and thought. He measures men by their 
usefulness for the work he has in hand, and his opinion of them varies 
- with the circumstances. He demurs to Talbot’s estimate of Pius IX as 
_ avery good man but not a saint; for has not His Holiness removed 
Errington, snubbed Newman, and put Manning in Wiseman’s seat? 
But ten years later, Manning’s influence is on the wane, and the same 
Pope is transformed into a garrulous old man, not to be trusted with a 
secret. The indiscreet, hasty, vindictive Talbot is an oracle of wisdom 
and doctrine so long as he can climb the backstairs of the Vatican to 
run the Archbishop’s errands ; but he passes through a madhouse to the 
grave without a word of sympathy or gratitude. With the coronation 
of Leo XIII, Manning’s hour of supremacy ended; he sank to be 
merely a distinguished prelate, and he could not reconcile himself to the 
fall. The intransigent author of Petri Privilegium developed into an 
Ltalianissimo, an advocate of compromise with the House of Savoy. 
His last years—the period of “senile decay,” as Cardinal Vaughan 
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prefers to call it—were embittered by the knowledge that Roman 
editors of Catholic official papers were instructed to avoid mentioning his 
name with praise. He dabbled in every mischievous fad: in Socialism, 
in Home Rule, in dock-strikes, in anti-vivisection controversies, in 
teetotalism, in Maiden Tributes, and such-like fooleries. And it troubled 
him that his priests and people could not, or would not, follow him. He 
cast about him for an explanation, and, with a touch of the old acerbity, 
dubs his priests Sacrament-mongers. He grew enamoured of the 
methods of “General” Booth; he longed for open-air preaching, for 
processions in the streets with English hymns substituted for the 
Rosary, he would restrain bishops and priests from dining out, and 
would join Mrs. Chant in a crusade against theatres. That the 
Society of Jesus was a standing menace to the Church became 
with him an obsession: in his secret heart he shared the prejudices of 
Whalley and of Newdegate. Mr. Purcell has thought it expedient to 
omit Manning’s note on the action of the Jesuits in England and in 
Rome: but its tenor is so well known that it is safe to suppose that, by 
some agency, printed copies must be already in circulation among the 
followers of the Black Pope. As revealed to us in these memoirs 
Manning’s power is undeniable. He was a great diplomatist, a master 
of tortuous finesse, a wily wire-puller, a potent personality. He 
governed with.success and splendour a people whom he never quite 
understood, and whom in consequence he more than half despised. 
His biographer has been gravely censured, and, in truth, judgment is not 
his strong point; but he has written with courage and with candour. 
It was, perhaps, necessary to speak plainly to a race “so stupid” as the 
English Catholics, and Mr. Purcell may defend himself by saying with 
Pius IX, “ every kick sends the ass on.” Prosit ! 
EDGBASTON. 











THE REVISION OF THE INDIAN TARIFF 


N the January number of this review, feeling certain that the 

| question of the Cotton Duties must be a question of the hour, 
we gave, under the title of “Lancashire v. The Empire,” a brief 
sketch of England’s dealing with Indian industry ; and we showed by 
facts—by hard historical facts—that the tale of England’s dealing with 
Indian industry, like that of her dealing with Irish industry, was one 
of littleness and injustice. The story of England’s dealing with Ireland 
is one of the saddest in English policy :—* Would to God it could be 
expunged for ever from the annals of this country! But since it must 
subsist for our shame let it subsist for our instruction.” Having, like 
India, plenty of cheap labour, Ireland began to undersell English mill- 
owners on the world’s markets. Jealousies were quickened ; and when, 
after years of trouble and toil, a real industrial spirit began to rise in 
Ireland, even as it has begun to rise in India, and English manufacturers 
were taking their capital to Ireland, even as they have been taking their 
capital to India, the woollen trade was nipped in the bud by prohibitive 
statutes. The main industry of the country was crushed at a blow; 
several thousands of manufacturers at once left Ireland; the western 
and southern districts were nearly depopulated, and a chronic famine 
set in in the land. For nearly three hundred years England has been 
trying to remedy the ills then done ; and it surpasseth all comprehension 
to think that, in spite of all warnings, there should be any class of men 
so short-sighted as to desire the introduction of the same policy in our 
great dependency. The mistakes of George the Third and Lord North 
are not likely to be repeated in the same form, but the spirit in which 
they were made has not perished. If we wish to hold the Empire 
together we must guard ourselves against the selfish mercantile element in 
English legislation: for that element has always regarded the commercial 
interests of a dependency as wholly subordinate to those of the mother 
country, and has preferred the profits of individuals before patriotism 
and Imperial interest. The question of the Cotton Duties is no remote 
or secondary matter in the interest of a dependency, but it is a problem 
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“the solution of which,” to use the words of Mr. Gladstone, “is intimately 
associated it may be with the material, but undoubtedly with all the 
higher moral, interests of the nation and with the honour of the Empire.” 
We make the English sense of justice and honour our judge ; and it is 
to explain more particularly to the English nation the real and deep 
reason which India has to combat the present purpose of Ministers 
that we have chiefly undertaken this second paper. A living statesman 
has wisely said: “ Anybody can denounce an abuse. It needs valour 
and integrity to stand forth against a wrong to which our best friends 
are most ardently committed.” 

We showed in “Lancashire v. The Empire” that, by positive 
prohibition and by heavy duties, the Indian textile trade in England 
was destroyed, and our own trade was fostered. We also showed that 
the introduction of steam enabled Paisley and Manchester to gain 
command of the Indian markets. That command they lost by 
adulteration. The demand for native makes was revived. But as 
the demand was greater than the village weavers could supply, cotton- 
mills were started in Bombay. Ata heavy cost in labour and capital, 
a great and important manufacturing industry was reared in the 
Empire. By selling a cloth which was not adulterated, the Indian 
mills were able almost to destroy the English trade in low-class cotton 
goods, grey shirtings, and yarns. Lancashire discovered that the Indian 
mills, by weaving cloth that did not turn into paper in the first shower, 
had got a hold on the Indian market ; and Lancashire, which owes her 
industry to protection and penal laws, raised the cry of Protection, and 
started an agitation in the House of Commons. It was due to this 
agitation that in 1878 the Government of India, acting under the 
instruction of the Ministry at home, had to sacrifice one hundred and 
fifty million pounds a year by a partial remission of the Customs 
Duties. India was suffering heavily at the moment by the fall in 
silver. Also an Income Tax on small incomes had been imposed, the 
Salt Duty had been raised in two provinces, and the State was engaged 
in war. No worse occasion could have been chosen. Lancashire 
was, however, not going to be satisfied with any modification of the 
tariff. The agitation was continued in the House of Commons, and 
the Indian Government was forced, in March, 1882, during the 
Vicéroyalty of the Marquis of Ripon, to repeal the Import Duties, 
including that on cotton manufactures. It seemed possible that India 
might do without them. But this hope was speedily disappointed. 
The near approach of a great European Power had rendered it 
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absolutely necessary to take immediate and systematic measures to 
guard our Indian frontier from European aggression. The European 
garrison had to be strengthened, land and marine defences to be 
constructed, armaments to be founded, frontier railways to be built, 
and strategic positions to be occupied and fortified. The chief portion 
of the expenditure could have been met from the one hundred and fifty 
million pounds sacrificed by the repeal of the Cotton Duties. But the 
Salt Tax had again to be raised, an Income Tax had to be imposed, the 
proceeds of previous taxation, which had been designed to furnish an 
annual surplus available for the construction of protective famine 
railways, had to be assigned to current needs, in order that Lancashire 
might enjoy the supposed millennium of Free Trade. The arguments 
then used were just the same arguments that are being used at the 
present hour:—namely, that the existence of the Cotton Duties had 
prevented Manchester or Lancashire from making the coarser counts, 
and that, if the duties were repealed, the coarser counts would be 
manufactured and trade would revive. But statistics show how these 
hopes have been realised. - As Sir Henry Fowler stated in the House 
of Commons :—“ Fourteen years have elapsed since these duties were 
repealed. The trade in the coarser counts has decreased, and decreased, 
and decreased, until it has reached the vanishing point ; and there has 
been no Protection on one side or the other, but there has been a free 
and open market.” 

For twelve years India struggled to do without the Import Duties. 
But the increasing burden of the home charges, due to the continued fall 
in the value of silver, outweighed all the efforts of the Government to 
maintain a balance of expenditure and income. At last, under the 
pressure of strong financial need, the Import Duties had to be re-imposed, 
but the Cabinet would not have cotton goods included in the tariff. As 
Lord Lansdowne stated in the House of Lords :—“It is impossible 
to exaggerate the intensity of feeling which this piece of fiscal 
favouritism produced in India. Those who have had the longest 
experience in that country say unhesitatingly that public opinion never 
was so unanimous: from the members of the Viceroy's Council to the 
humblest classes, the people of India are solid on the subject.” In the 
Imperial Council Chamber, and at meetings held throughout the 
Empire, the demand was raised that India should be allowed to manage 
her own fiscal affairs with regard to her own interests. The Govern- 
ment turned a deaf ear: Lancashire had votes. But in time it began to 
dawn on the managers of the Liberal Party that the conscience of the 
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country was being awakened on the subject ; and, moreover, it began to 
be known that at our great centres of industry manufacturers were 
asking, Why Lancashire goods should enjoy any special exemption? 
Reluctantly they permitted India to impose the Cotton Duties; but 
exceptional regard continued to be shown to the claims of Lancashire. 
A duty of five per cent. ad valorem was imposed on all imported cotton 
goods, cloths, and yarns, and, in exchange, five per cent. was levied as 
excise on Indian yarns above 20’s and on the yarn value of cloths above 
20 counts. India protested against the Excise Duties, as no sufficient 
case had been made out for their imposition, and because they involved 
undue interference with the industry, but, when the measure was passed, 
loyally accepted the compromise. Lancashire continued, on the old 
ground of Protection, her agitation against the Import Duties in general 
and the Excise Duty in particular. 

Lancashire contended that a protective inequality existed, owing— 
not only to the exemption of the coarser Indian goods, but also—to the 
difference in the case of the finer goods between the original value of the 
yarn and the ultimate selling price of the cloths produced from it. As 
the Finance Minister of India recently stated, there can be no useful 
object in discussing in what degree the several elements of raw material, 
labour, freight, wear and tear of machinery, &c., enter into the value of 
a piece of cloth. “Such matters might be discussed,” said Sir James 
Westland, “till Doomsday, and we should be no nearer a decision on 
the subject. I utterly deny that, even accepting all these figures to be 
true, they in any way lead to, or even bear upon, the conclusion that 
Manchester wants to base upon them—namely, that Manchester goods 
pay two or three times the tax paid by Indian manufacturers.” The 
figures put forward by the Millowners’ Association of Bombay, the 
Indian Chancellor considers, “ are enough to show that the statements 
of Manchester merchants as to the differences of duty are greatly 
exaggerated, and that for practical purposes we need not concern 
ourselves with elaborate calculations of the elements that enter into 
the value of the finished product. Customs duties,” Sir James 
Westland added, “all the world over are levied upon the value at 
the port where they are levied, and no Government would, for a 
moment, admit the cry of Protection as between two countries because 
the final value, being the same in both cases, was made up of different 
proportions of raw materials, labour, and freight. We may, like other 
countries, safely leave all such matters out of account.” 

But, although the Manchester case was in many points exaggerated, 
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the Indian Chancellor allowed that there were two matters in which the 
Government felt that they must admit that the treatment of Indian and 
Manchester goods was on not quite the same level. The first was the 
effect of drawing the line of taxation for Indian goods at 20. The 
line was drawn at 20 because there is practically no importation 
of the coarser counts. The importation of grey yarns, not merely 
below 20, but below 24’s, dwindled down (as Sir Henry Fowler 
demonstrated to the Commons) to an infinitesimal figure fourteen 
years ago, and has gone down and down ever since. Some time 
ago, of these coarser counts of grey. yarns under 24’s, England sent one 
million eight hundred and ninety thousand pounds to Bombay ; but in 
’72 her exports went down to two hundred and thirty-four thousand 
pounds; and to one hundred and sixty-six thousand pounds in ’79. 
In ’84, when the duties were taken off, and no shadow of Protection 
existed, and the Lancashire spinners had the opportunity of pushing 
the trade if they wished it, they went down to fifty-five thousand eight 
hundred and four pounds ; and in ’94, before the Customs Duties came 
into operation, to eight thousand five hundred pounds. The Indian 
Finance Minister was therefore correct in stating that: “The amount of 
coarse woven goods imported from England was, at most, very small 
indeed.” Manchester, however, argues that the exemption of the 
coarser goods created a difference in price between the coarser and finer 
which tended to divert the course of consumption from the coarser to 
the finer. Manchester also claims that, but for the Cotton Duties, she 
could substitute for the cloth she at present sends out to India, a cloth 
made wholly or partly of non-dutiable counts which would be a 
substitute for, and feed the same market as, the present importations. 
But on this question of fact, or of probability, the Indian Chancellor of 
the Exchequer differs from the Manchester merchants, and believes, 
“with the Indian millowners, that Lancashire could not, except in the 
case of a few exceptional goods, such as drills, lay down in India woven 
goods of coarser kinds at prices that could at all compete with those of 
Indian-produced goods”: this, while admitting that “Manchester 
might justly object to being prevented from trying the experiment by 
the Government insisting upon interposing in the way of it a duty to 
which goods of Indian manufacture are not subject.” It is open to 
argument whether it is wise that India should sacrifice a substantial 
portion of her revenue, and that those vexatious questions, which can 
never be moved without shaking the foundations of the best Govern- 
ments, be set in agitation in order that Manchester should try an 
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experiment in defiance of fact and experience. It is hard to 
understand why Manchester did not try the experiment during the 
twelve years when there were no duties, and when her trade in coarser 
counts first began to dwindle to nothing. 

The second point at which the Government of India admitted that 
Lancashire had a shadow of a grievance is contained in the allegation 
that the tax levied upon yarns afterwards woven into cloth was, pro 
tanto, lighter than that levied upon manufactured articles. Sir James 
Westland showed that the actual measure of this difference was very 
much less than Manchester said, but admitted “that it was a difference 
of operation which might result in a difference of amount could not be 
denied.” He is very guarded in his words. It is a difference of 
operation, not which wou/d result, but which might result, in a difference 
of amount. The Finance Minister added: “He could not help 
thinking that, if the Lancashire trade were in a flourishing condition, 
these differences would have been considered to be more theoretical 
than practical, and would not have given rise to the reclamations with 
which they had now to deal. But the Lancashire trade had recently 
been in a depressed condition, although the circumstances out of which 
this depression arose had nothing to do with the Indian Cotton Duties. 
Strenuous competition all the world over was taking away from 
Lancashire what used to be almost its monopoly of piece goods 
markets. In China and Japan, as well as in India, manufacture had 
been, and was being, brought at the same time to the supply of raw 
matezial and to the door of the consumer.” So that Manchester may 
try a doubtful experiment, and that a grievance more theoretical than 
practical should be remedied, the Indian Tariff has been revised, and 
the commerce and tranquillity of the Indian Empire shaken. 

With a view to achieving an ideal equality between Lancashire and 
Bombay the Government of India, at the bidding of the Home 
Government, has determined to abandon the old compromise of a 
discriminating line at 20, and to tax all cloth imported or made in 
India for consumption in the country at one uniform rate. The 
uniform rate is to be three and a half per cent. instead of five per cent. 
—“which would partly,” the Finance Minister states, “counterbalance 
the additional taxation which would have to be paid, in part at least, 
by the poorer classes, owing to the coarser goods being assessed for 
duty.” The question of fairness of adjustment as between Lancashire 
and Bombay is of secondary importance. The Bombay millowner is, no 
doubt, as selfish and as prone to distort facts as the Manchester 
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millowner. “Cases are dead things,” said a great political thinker ; 
“principles are living and productive.” It is contrary to all sound 
principles that in order to adjust the difference between two sets of 
producers the Indian consumer, on whom the burden of the Salt Tax 
falls, should have to pay higher for his loin cloth. Fifty laks of revenue 
have been sacrificed in this attempt at a perfect adjustment. This has 
been done at a moment when the blight of famine is threatening vast 
areas of the continent. In the recent debate on the Cotton Duties 
Bill the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, as ruler over many millions, 
“thought on general grounds taxation should not now be remitted, as 
money was needed for many purposes. If a reform of the currency 
was to be made effective, a gold reserve was wanted. Burma required 
large sums to secure its proper development. The port of Calcutta 
was hampered by heavy duties. A famine was threatened in Upper 
India. This was not the time to diminish revenue.” And Sir Griffith 
Evans, a leader of the Calcutta Bar, who for twenty years has, as 
member of the Viceroy’s Council, taken an active part in Indian 
legislation, opposed the surrender on the grounds that “ The spectre 
of famine was already looming over the North-West Provinces”; that 
“the surplus might be turned to a deficit, and direct taxation have to 
be resorted to again”; and that “it was most unwise to close now the 
one source of certain revenue which could not be re-opened.” 

The one source of certain revenue has been closed by a measure 
which gives neither hope nor promise of finality. It is the irony of 
destiny that the Government, in striving to attain the Lancashire ideal 
of Free Trade, should be forced back, by the stress of circumstances, 
upon a measure which is absolutely Protective. Though a single 
uniform duty is to be levied on all manufactured cloths, whether 
imported or home-made, an exemption has been made in favour of 
the local hand-loom manufactures, which produce only the roughest 
class of goods. This manufacture is said to be dying out; but this is 
a much-contested point with those best acquainted with the country. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who has spent thirty years in 
the land, and had exceptional opportunity of knowing its economic 
condition, asserts that: “The hand-loom industry was not moribund, 
but only in a state of suspended animation.” The fact is, the Marware 
was behind the weaver, and the competition of the latter would be 
very serious; for the reason, as he knew, “that certain Marwaris in 
Calcutta were arranging to make advances to hand-loomers, in order 
to stimulate productions.” In every village there is the Marware 
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money-lender, and to the weaver, who is in his power, a small advance 
will be made to revive the industry. During the past twenty years 
India has been the scene of an economic revolution, which, like every 
economic revolution, has been accompanied by suffering and discontent. 
It has been a sore trial to the Indian peasant, the most conservative 
being in the world, to see the old industries perish one by one. How- 
ever, necessity has begun to teach him to adapt himself to circum- 
stances. The weaver has betaken himself to the cotton-mill, the 
shoemaker to the boot-factory, in the neighbouring town. At the very 
moment when the economic crisis was about to pass away, Government 
offers the hand-loom weaver the precarious crutch of Protectionism. 
This three and a half per cent. advantage might not of itself enable 
the hand-looms to compete against the mills, but it might turn the 
scale when other forces are brought to play. Caste defies the primary 
law of economics. It prevents a man from buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest. It may prevent a man from wearing 
European-made cloth. Some years ago Suadeshi associations were 
formed in India, for promoting indigenous industries, and they have 
been steadily gaining ground in all the great cities. In the capital of 
the Deccan there is a college conducted by very able men, who bind 
themselves and attempt to bind the students to wear no cloth that had 
not been woven in the land. By bounty and by the all powerful force 
of caste, the hand-looms may be able to compete with success against 
the mills. Men who have a sympathy for the feelings of the millions 
of India may not deplore the result. But the Liverpool and Bengal 
millowners, whose dividends were lowered, will be certain to raise the 
cry of Free Trade, and the Ministry (if we may judge from the past) 
will yield to their united demands and abolish the Cotton Duties. The 
withdrawal of a three per cent. bounty will be more severely felt than 
its bestowal, and will appear in the light of an act of arbitrary power | 
and oppression. A powerful weapon will be placed in the hands of 
crafty political agitators for rousing the irregular and impulsive passions 
of a docile and industrious but ignorant and fanatical people. 

That Lancashire does not mean to allow the hand-loom weaver 
to enjoy his small bounty for any length of time is absolutely 
certain. At the last annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, the President defined the repeal of the Duties as the 
mark at which the Chamber aimed. Also, a leading member of the 
Manchester Cotton Duties Committee has declared that “ Lancashire 
objects to any departure from the principle of Free Trade.” Lord 
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Lansdowne in his wise and courageous speech to the Lords hoped that 
“we shall not allow our affection for the Free Trade principles to 
degenerate into mere bigotry,” and added that “so far as the question 
of principle is concerned,” he altogether objected to “the doctrines that, 
because we are believers in Free Trade, India is to be absolutely pre- 
cluded from raising any taxation, which, although imposed for revenue 
purposes, incidently protects one industry or another. A more dangerous 
doctrine ”—he protested—“ I cannot conceive.” It is impossible for the 
ablest financier to invent a general tariff which is not in some degree 
directly or indirectly protective in its effect. The present Indian Tariff 
is at some points protective in the interests of the English manu- 
facturers. It also includes Import Duties upon papers and woollens, 
both which commodities are, to a considerable extent, manufactured 
in India. But the manufacturers of these commodities have not con- 
sidered their interests paramount to the communionship and fellowship 
of a great Empire. The Lancashire manufacturers of woven goods 
have, on the other hand, exercised their power in the body politic, 
and are to have one and a half per cent. advantage over all other 
British and foreign manufactures, except Lancashire manufacturers of 
varn, who are to be exempt from the payment of any duty. The 
Indian Chancellor was right in stating that the present measure leaves 
something open to controversy. The arguments founded upon the 
sanctity of Free Trade principles are, as Lord Lansdowne stated, 
beyond the mark. “Even if they had more weight,” his Lordship said, 
“they would weigh as nothing compared with the political considera- 
tions which are involved.” The question is not one of pure economics 
or of pure finance. It involves those master-principles on which all 
government is founded. It raises the fundamental question whether 
British subjects are to be taxed without their own voice in the grant, 
and whether the young industries and growing trade of India are to be 
laid under restraint for the supposed advantage of an English district. 
It is a question which involves the good faith and dignity of our 
Government. A reputation for honour, generosity, and justice has been 
the cement of the Empire. But let it be once understood by the people 
of India that, when some question of trade is raised, we have no sort of 
regard for their ancient customs, their opinions, and their circumstances, 
and the cement is gone, and no amount of force will be able to maintain 
its cohesion. 
IMPERIALIST. 





ON THE DEATH OF DUMAS THE YOUNGER 


(November 27th, 1895.) 


NE of the things that most bring home his time of life, as it is 
() called, to a man of fifty is the increase of the rate at which he 
loses his friends. Some one dies every week, some one dies 
every day, and if the rate be high among his coevals it is higher still 
in the generation that, on awaking to spectatorship, he found in posses- 
sion of the stage. He begins to feel that his own world, the world of 
his most vivid impressions, is gradually becoming historical. He is 
present, and closely present, at the process by which legend grows up. 
He sees the friends in question pictured as only death can picture them 
—a master superior to the Rembrandts and Titians. They have been 
of many sorts and many degrees, they have been private and public, 
but they have had in common that they were the furniture of this 
world of his own, the world of the period in which ties are formed. 
That one by one they go is what makes the main difference in it. The 
landscape of life, in foreground and distance, becomes, as the painters 
say, another composition, another subject; and quite as much as the 
objects directly under our eyes we miss the features that have educated 
for us our sense of perspective. 

Among such features, for the author of these lines, the younger 
Dumas, who has just passed away, was, in the public order, long one 
of the most conspicuous. Suffused as he is already with the quick 
historic haze, fixed, for whatever term, in his ultimate value, he appeals 
to me, I must begin by declaring, as a party to one of the ties that are 
broken. I knew him only in his work, but he is the object, in my mind, 
of an old-time sentiment, for the beginning of which I have to go back 
absurdly far. He arrived early—he was so loudly introduced by his 
name. I am tempted to say that I knew him when he was young, but 
what I suppose I mean is that I knew him when I myself was. I knew 
him indeed when we both were, for I remember that in Paris, in distant 
days and undeveloped conditions, I was aware with perhaps undue and 
uncanny precocity of his first successes. There emerges, in my memory, 
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from the night of time, the image of a small boy walking in the Palais. 
Royal with innocent American girls who were his cousins, and wistfully 
hearing them relate how many times (they lived in Paris) they had seen 
Madame Doche in La Dame aux Camélias,and what floods of tears 
she had made them weep. It was the first time I had heard of pocket- 
handkerchiefs as a provision for the play. I hadn’t the remotest idea of 
the social position of the lady of the expensive flowers, and the artless. 
objects of my envy had, in spite of their repeated privilege, even less ; 
but her title had a strange beauty and her story a strange meaning— 
things that ever after were to accompany the name of the author with 
a faint but constant echo. The younger Dumas, after all, was then not 
only relatively but absolutely young ; the American infants, privileged 
and unprivileged, were only somewhat younger ; the former going with 
their donne, who must have enjoyed the adventure, to the “ upper boxes” 
of the old Vaudeville of the Place de la Bourse, where, later, I remember 
thinking Madame Fargueil divine. He was quite as fortunate moreover 
in his own designation as in that of his heroine ; for it emphasised that 
bloom of youth (I don’t say bloom of innocence—a very different 
matter) which was the signal-note of the work destined, in the world 
at large, to bring him nine-tenths of his celebrity. 

Written at twenty-five, La Dame aux Camélias remains, in its 
combination of freshness and form, of the feeling of the spring-time 
of life and the sense of the conditions of the theatre, a singular, an 
astonishing, production. The author has had no time to part with his 
illusions, but he has had all the time to master the most difficult of the 
arts. Consecrated as he was to this mastery, he never afterwards 
showed greater adroitness than he had then done in keeping his 
knowledge and his zaiveté from spoiling each other. The play has been 
blown about the world at a fearful rate, but it has never lost its happy 
juvenility, a charm that nothing can vulgarise. It is all champagne and 
tears—fresh perversity, fresh credulity, fresh passion, fresh pain. We 
have each seen it both well done and ill done, and perhaps more 
particularly the latter—in strange places, in barbarous tongues, with 
Marguerite Gautier fat and Armand Duval old. I remember, ages ago, 
in Boston, a version in which this young lady and this young gentleman 
were represented as “engaged”: that indeed, for .all I know, may still 
be the form in which the piece still finds most favour with the Anglo- 
Saxon public. Nothing makes any difference—it carries with it an 
April air: some tender young man and some coughing young woman 
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have only to speak the lines to give it a great place among the love- 
stories of the world. I recollect coming out of the Gymnase one night 
when Madame Pierson had been the Marguerite—this was very long 
since, and giving myself up, on the boulevard, to a fine critical sense of 
what in such a picture was flimsy and what was false. Somehow, none 
the less, my fine critical sense never prevented my embracing the next 
opportunity to expose it to the same irritation; for I have been (I am 
happy to think to-day) a playgoer who, whatever else he may have had 
on his conscience, has never had the neglect of any chance to see this 
dramatist acted. Least of all, within a much shorter period, has it 
undermined one’s kindness to have had occasion to admire in connexion 
with the piece such an artist, for instance, as Eleonora Duse. We have 
seen Madame Duse, this year or two, in her tattered translation, with 
few advantages, with meagre accessories and with one side of the 
character of the heroine scarcely touched at all—so little indeed that 
the Italian version joins hands with the American and the relation 
of Marguerite and Armand seems to present itself as a question of 
matrimony. For this interesting actress, however, the most beautiful 
thing is always the great thing, and her performance—if seen on a 
fortunate evening—lives in the mind as a sort of vindication of the 
play. I am not sure indeed that it is the very performance Dumas 
intended ; but he lived long enough to have forgotten perhaps what that 
performance was. He might, on some sides, I think, have accepted 
Madame Duse’s as a reminder. 

If I have stopped to be myself so much reminded, it is because after 
and outside of La Dame aux Camdias Dumas really never figured 
among us all again—a circumstance full of illustration of one of the 
most striking of our peculiarities, the capacity for granting a pro- 
digious ear to some one manifestation of an author’s talent and caring 
nothing whatever for the others. It is solely the manifestation and 
never the talent that interests us, and nothing is stranger than the fact 
that no critic has ever explained on our behalf the system by which we 
hurl ourselves on a writer to-day and leave the same writer alone in his 
glory to-morrow. It gives us the air of perpetually awaking from 
mistakes, but it renders obscure all our canons ot judgment. A great 
force makes a great success; but a great force is furthermore no less a 
great force on Friday than on Monday. Was the reader a sorry dupe 
on the first day, or is the writer a wanton sacrifice on the second? 
That the public is intelligent on both occasions is a claim it can 
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scarcely make: it can only choose between having its acuteness 
impugned or its manners condemned. At any rate, if we have in 
England and the United States only the two alternatives of the roar 
of the market and the silence of the tomb, the situation is apt to be 
different in France, where the quality that goes into a man’s work and 
gives it an identity is the source of the attention excited. It happens 
that the interest in the play of the genius is greater there than the 
“boom” of the particular hit, the concern primarily for the author 
rather than the subject, instead of, as among ourselves, primarily for 
the subject rather than the author. Is this because the French have 
been acute enough to reflect that authors include subjects, but that 
subjects can unfortunately not be said to include authors? Literature 
would be a merry game if the business were arranged in the latter 
fashion. However such a question may be answered, Dumas was in 
his own country, to the end, the force that, save under the rubric of his 
first play, he failed to become elsewhere ; and if he was there much the 
most distinguished figure associated with the theatre, one of the 
incidental signs of his distinction was that, in spite of our inveterate 
practice, in theatrical matters, of helping ourselves from our neighbour's 
plate, he was inveterately not a convenience to us. We picked our 
morsels from the plates of sma!ler people—we never found on that of 
the author of Le Fils Naturel any we could swallow. He was not to 
our poor purpose, and I cannot help thinking that this helps a little to 
give his artistic measure. It would be a bad note for him now if we 
had found him amenable to that graceless process of which we show 
signs to-day of having grown ashamed, but which flourished for years 
in two imperturbable communities as the art of theatrical adaptation. 
A Dumas adaptable is a Dumas inconceivable ; and in point of fact he 
was touched by the purveyors of the English-speaking stage only to 
prove fatal to them. If the history of anything so shabby as the 
business in question were worth writing it would throw light on some 
odd conceptions of the delicacy in the dishonoured name of which it 
was carried on. It is all to the honour of our author’s seriousness that 
he was, in such conditions, so unmanageable; though one must of 
course hasten to add that this seriousness was not the only reason of 
it. There were. several others, not undiscoverable, and the effect of 
the whole combination was, in view of the brilliant fortune of his 
productions at home and the eager foraging of English and American 
speculators, to place him on a footing all his own. He was of active 
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interest among us only to individual observers—as one of the most 
devoted of whom, simply, I trace these few pages of commemoration. 

It takes some analysis, but it is not impossible, to explain why, 
among the men of his time to whom the creative gift had been granted, 
his image, for many such observers, always suggested that he was 
somehow the happiest figure. They were perhaps not always aware 
of it, but now that he is gone they have a kind of revelation of the 
place he occupied in the envious mind. This envy flowed doubtless, to 
begin with, from the sense of his extraordinarily firm grasp of his hard, 
refractory art ; the grasp that had put him into possession of it without 
fumblings or gropings, made him canter away on the back of it the 
moment he had touched the stirrup. He had the air, through all his 
career, of a man riding a dangerous horse without ever being thrown. 
Every one else had a fall—he alone never really quitted the saddle, 
never produced a play that was not to live to be revived and, in the 
case of his comparative failures, enjoy some sort of revenge, even to 
that of travelling in the repertory of great actresses round the globe. 
Such travels, moreover, much as they may please his shade, are far 
from having been the only felicities of his long career. The others 
strike me as so numerous that I scarcely indeed know where to begin 
to reckon them. An immense chance, for instance, was just to have 
been the son of his prodigious father—to have been launched with that 
peculiar momentum into the particular world in which he was to live. 
It was a privilege to make up for the legal irregularity attaching to his 
birth ; we think of it really almost to wonder that it didn’t lift him on 
a still higher wave. His limitations, which one encounters with a sort 
of violence, were not to be overlooked ; it expresses them in some 
degree to say that he was bricked up in his hard Parisianism ; but it 
is also incontestable that some of them were much concerned in 
producing his massive and easy equilibrium. We understand, however, 
the trap they set for him when we reflect that a certain omniscience, 
a great breadth of horizon, may well have seemed to him to be trans- 
mitted, in his blood, from such a boundless fountain of life. What 
mattered to him the dangers of an imagination imprisoned in Parisian 
formulas, when experience had sat at his cradle in the shape, not at all 
of a fairy godmother, but of an immediate progenitor who was at once 
fabulous and familiar? He had been encompassed by all history in 
being held in such arms—it was a direct communication, a revelation. 
The -profit was all the greater as the son had the luxury of differing 











actively from the father, as well as that of actively admiring and, in a 
splendid sense, on all the becoming sides, those of stature, strength 
and health, vividly reproducing him. He had, to my perception, in 
relation to his special gift, his mastery of the dramatic form, a faculty 
of imagination as contracted as that of the author of J/onte Cristo was 
boundless; but on the other hand his moral sense, as distinguished 
from that of his parent, was of the liveliest, was indeed of the most 
special and curious kind. The moral sense of the parent was to be 
found only in his good humour and his good health—the moral sense 
of a musketeer in love. This want of adventurous vision, of the long 
flight and the joy of movement, was in the younger genius quite one 
of the conditions of his strength and luck, of his fine assurance, his 
sharp edge, his high emphasis, his state untroubled, above all, by things 
not just on the spot. The things just on the spot were the things he 
saw—he had no sense at all of an alternative, a complementary world. 
Nothing contributes more to the prompt fortune of an artist than some 
such positive and exclusive temper, the courage of his convictions, as 
we usually call it, the power to neglect something thoroughly, to 
abound aggressively in his own sense and express without reserve his 
own saturation. The saturation of the author of Le Demi-Monde was 
never far to seek. He was as local to Paris as a nectarine to a south 
wall. He would have been lost if he had not had a great gift and Paris 
had not been a great city. 

It was another element of the happy mixture that he came into the 
world at the moment, in all our time, that was for a man of letters 
the most amusing and beguiling—the moment exactly when he could 
see the end of onc era and the beginning of another and join hands 
luxuriously with each. This was an advantage to which it would have 
taken a genius more general to do full justice, but which must have 
counted for him largely in the way of private delectation. He sprang 
straight from the lap of full-grown romanticism; he was a boy, a 
privileged and initiated youth, when his father, when Victor Hugo, 
when Lamartine and Musset and Scribe and Michelet and Balzac and 
George Sand were at the high tide of production. He saw them all, 
he knew them all, lived with them and made of them his profit, tasting 
just enough of the old concoction to understand the proportions in. 
which the new should be mixed. He had above all in his father, 
fcr the purpose that was in him, a magnificent springboard—a back- 


ground to throw in relief, as a ruddy sunset scems to make a young 
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tree bristle, a profile of another type. If it was not indispensable, it 
was at any rate quite poetic justice, that the successor to the name 
should be, in his conditions, the great casuist of the theatre. He had 
seen the end of an age of imagination, he had seen all that could be 
done and shown in the way of mere illustration of the passions. That 
the passions are always with us is a fact he had not the smallest 
pretension to shut his eyes to—they were to constitute the almost 
exclusive subject of his study. But he was to study them not for the 
pleasure, the picture, the poetry they offer: he was to study them in 
the interest of something quite outside of them, about which the 
author of Antony and Kean, about which Victor Hugo and Musset, 
Scribe and George Sand had had almost nothing to say. He was to 
study them from the point of view of the idea of duty and conduct, 
and he was, to this end, to spend his artistic life with them and give 
a new turn to the theatre. He was, in short, to become, on the basis 
of a determined observation of the manners of his time and country, a 
professional moralist. 

There can scarcely be a better illustration of differences of national 
habit and attitude than the fact that while among his own people this 
is the character, as an operative force, borne by the author of Ze Demz- 
Monde and Les Idées de Madame Aubray, so among a couple of others, 
in the proportion in which his reputation there has emerged from the 
vague, his most definite identity is that of a mere painter of improper 
people and improper doings. There are, as I have hinted, several 
reasons for the circumstance already noted, the failure of the attempt 
to domesticate him on the English-speaking stage; but I scarcely think 
I misrepresent the case in saying that what accounts for half of it is our 
passion, in the presence of a work of art, for confounding the object, as 
the metaphysicians say, with the subject, losing sight of the idea in the 
vehicle, of the intention in the fable. Dumas is a dramatist as to whom 
nine playgoers out of ten would precipitately exclaim: “Ah, but you 
know, isn’t he dreadfully immoral ?” Such are the stern boundaries of 
reputation—such the fate, in an alien air, of a master whose main 
reproach in his native clime is the importunity and the rigcur of his 
lesson! The real difference, I take it, is that whereas we like to be 
good, the French like to be better. We like to be moral, they like 
to moralise. This helps us to understand the number of our innocent 
writers —writers innocent even of reflection, a practice of course 
essentially indelicate, inasmuch as it speedily brings us face to face 
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with scandal and even with evil. It accounts, doubtless, also for the 
number of writers on the further side of the Channel who have made 
the journey once for all, and for whom, in the dangerous quarter they 
have reached, scandal and evil are the perpetual lions in the path. The 
whole undertaking of such a writer as Dumas is, according to his light, 
to carry reflection as far as it will stretch—to study, and study 
thoroughly, the bad cases. These bad cases were precisely what our 
managers and adapters, our spectators and critics would have nothing 
to do with. It defines indeed the separation that they should have been, 
in the light in which he presented them, precisely what made them for 
his own public exceptionally edifying. One of his great contentions 
is, for instance, that seduced girls should under all circumstances be 
married. This is a contention that, as we feel, barely concerns us, shut 
up as we are in the antecedent conviction that they should under no 
circumstances be seduced. He meets all the cases that, as we see him, 
we feel to have been spread out before him ; meets them successively, 
systematically, at once with a great earnestness and a great wit. He is 
exuberantly sincere: his good faith sometimes obscures his humour, 
but nothing ever obscures his good faith. So he gives us in their order 
the unworthy brides who must be denounced, the prenuptial children 
who must be adopted, the natural sons who must be avenged, the 
wavering ladies who must be saved, the credulous gentlemen who must 
be enlightened, the profligate wives who must be shot, the merely 
blemished ones who must be forgiven, the too vindictive ones who must 
be humoured, the venal young men who must be exposed, the unfaithful 
husbands who must be scared, the frivolous fathers who must be pulled 
up, and the carnest sons who must pull them. To enjoy his manner of 
dealing with such material we must grant him in every connexion his 
full premiss: that of the importunity of the phenomenon, the ubiquity 
of the general plight, the plight in which people are left by an insufficient 
control of their passions. We must grant him, in fact, for his didactic 
and dramatic purpose a great many things. These things, taken 
together and added to some others, constitute the luxurious terms 
on which I have spoken of him as appearing to the alien admirer to 
have practised his complicated art. 

When we speak of the passions in general we really mean, for the 
most part, the first of the number, the most imperious in its action 
and the most interesting in its consequences, the passion that unites 
and divides the sexes. It is the passion, at any rate, to which Dumas, 
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as dramatist and pamphleteer, mainly devoted himself: his plays, his 
prefaces, his manifestoes, his few tales roll exclusively on the special 
relation of the man to the woman and the woman to the man, and on 
the dangers:of various sorts, even that of ridicule, with which this 
relation surrounds each party. This element of danger is what I have 
called the general plight; for when our author considers the sexes as 
united and divided, it is with the predominance of the division that he 
is principally struck. It is not an unfair account of him to say that 
life presented itself to him almost wholly as a fierce battle between 
the woman and the man. He sides now with one and now with the 
other; the former combatant, in her own country, however, was far 
from pronouncing him sympathetic. His subject, at all events, is what 
we of English race call the sexes and what they in France call the sex. 
To talk of love is to talk, as we have it, of men and women; to talk 
of love is, as the French have it, to parler femmes. From every play of 
our author’s we receive the impression that to parler femmes is its 
essential and innermost purpose. It is not assuredly singular that a 
novelist, a dramatist sould talk of love, or even should talk of nothing 
else: what, in addition to his adroitness and his penetration, makes the 
case special for Dumas, is that he talks of it—and in the form of address 
most associated with pure diversion—altogether from the anxious point 
of view of the legislator and the citizen. 

Diane de Lys, which immediately followed La Dame aux Camiélias, 
is, so far as I can recall it, a picture pure and simple, a pretty story, as 
we say, sufficiently romantic and rather long-winded; but with Le 
Demi-Monde began his rich argumentative series, concluding only the 
other day with Denise and Francillon, the series in-which every theme 
is a proposition to be established, and every proposition a form of duty 
to be faced. The only variation that I can recollect in the list is the 
disinterested portraiture of Le Pére Prodigue, with its remarkable 
presentation, in the figure of Albertine de la Borde, of vice domesti- 
cated and thrifty, keeping early hours and books in double-entry, its 
remarkable illustration, I may further add, of all that was the reverse 
of infallible in the author’s power to distinguish between amiable 
infirmities and ugly ones, The idea on which Le Pére Prodigue rests 
belongs more distinctively to the world of comedy than almost any 
other situation exhibited in the series; but what are we to say of the 
selection, for comic effect, of a fable of which the principal feature is 
a son’s not unfounded suspicion of the attitude of his own father to his 
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own wife? The father is the picture of a nature profusely frivolous, 
but we feel as if there were something more frivolous still in the way 
his frivolity is disposed of. At the time the play was produced the 
spectator thought himself warranted in recognising in this picture 
the personal character (certainly not the personal genius) of the clder 
Dumas. If the spectator was so warranted, that only helps, I think, 
to make Ze Pire Prodiguea stumbling-block for the critic—make it, 
I mean, an exhibition of the author off his guard and a quantity to 
be taken into account in an estimate of his moral reach; a moral reach, 
for the rest, at all events, never impugned by any obliquity in facing 
that conception of the duty imposed which it is the main source of the 
writer’s interest in the imagined circumstances that they may be held 
to impose it, and which he was apt to set forth more dogmatically, or 
at least more excitedly, in an occasional and polemical pamphlet. 
These pamphlets, I may parenthetically say, strike me as com- 
promising, on the whole, to his character as an artist. They tend 
too much, as the phrase is, to give it away. What shines in them 
most is the appetite for a discussion, or rather the appetite for a con- 
clusion, and the passion for a sort of simplified and vindictive justice. 
But I always find it hard to forgive a writer who, in possession of a 
form capable of all sorts of splendid application, puts upon that form 
the slight of using it only for a part of the game. If it is good for 
anything it is good for the whole game; and if it is not good for the 
whole game it is good for nothing. If the picture of life doesn’t cover 
the ground, what in the world cam cover it? The fault can only be the 
painter’s. Woe, in the xsthetic line, to any example that requires the 
escort of precept. It is like a guest arriving to dine accompanied 
by constables. Our author’s prefaces and treatises show a mistrust of 
disinterested art. He would have declared, probably, that his art was 
mot disinterested ; to which our reply would be that it had then no 
sight to put us off the scent and prepare deceptions for us by coming 
within an ace of being as good as if it were. 

The merits of the play—that is of the picture, in these hands— 
are sometimes singularly independent of the lesson conveyed. The 
merits of the lesson conveyed are in other cases much more incon- 
testable than those of the picture, than the production of the air of 
life or the happiest observance of the conditions of the drama. The 
conclusion, the prescription, of Denzse strikes me (to give an instance) 
as singularly fine, but the subject belongs none the less to the hapless 
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order of those that fail to profit by the dramatic form though they 
have sacrificed the highest advantages of the literary. A play—even 
the best—pays so tremendously by what it essentially can’t do for the 
comparatively little it practically can, that a mistake in the arithmetic 
of this positive side speedily produces a wide deviation. In other 
words, the spectator, and still more the reader, sees such a theme as 
that of Denise, which may be described as the evolution of a view 
presented most in accordance with its nature when the attempt is not 
made to present it in accordance with the nature of the theatre. It 
is the nature of the theatre to give its victims, in exchange for melan- 
choly concessions, a vision of the immediate not to be enjoyed in any 
other way; and consequently when the material offered it to deal 
with is not the immediate, but the contingent, the roundabout, the 
derived, our melancholy concessions have been made in vain and the 
inadequacy of the form comes out. In Fyrancillon, partly perhaps 
because the thing has nothing to do with anybody’s duty—least of all 
with the heroine’s, which would be surely to keep out of the streets—the 
form happens to be remarkably adequate. The question is, this time, 
of the liberty of the protagonist, the right of a wronged and indignant 
wife to work out her husband’s chastisement in the same material as his 
sin, work it out moreover on the spot, as a blow is repaid by a blow, 
exacting an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. The play has all 
the kinds of life that the theatre can achieve, because, in the first place, 
Dumas, though acting as the wife’s advocate, has had the intelligence to 
give us a solution which is only a scenic sequence and not a real, still 
less a “philosophic,” one; and because, in the second, it deals with 
emotions and impulses and not with reflections and aspirations. 

I am not pretending to take things in turn, but a critic with a 
generous memory of the spell of Dumas should not, however pressed, 
neglect to strain a point for Le Demi-Monde. 1 fear I am not com- 
petent, however, to consider that admirable work scientifically—I find 
myself too condemned to consider it sentimentally. A critic is lost, as 
a critic, from the moment his feeling about the worse parts of the 
matter he is investigating does not differ materially from his feeling 
about the better. That is an attitude even less enlightened than being 
unconscious of the blemishes: all the same I hold it an attitude lawful 
for the present case. I am perfectly aware that Olivier de Jalin is not 
a man of true delicacy: in spite of it I take, when I see them repre- 
sented, the liveliest interest in his proceedings. I am perfectly aware 
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that Madame d’Ange, with her calme infernal, as George Sand calls it, 
is vicious and tortuous: in spite of it I have a romantic sentiment for 
Madame d’Ange. Perhaps I should indeed rather say that this interest 
and this sentiment have for their object the great total of the play. 
It is the member of the series in which Dumas first took up the sword 
and scales, and it is a wonderful piece of work, wonderful in strength 
and reach, for a man of thirty. It has all the easy amplitude we call 
authority. I won’t pretend to say what I think, here, of the author's 
justice, and if I happen to think ill of it I won’t pretend to care. I 
see the thing through too many old memories, old echoes, old charms. 
In the light of the admirable acting of ancient days, of the faded image 
of the exquisite Desclée, of a dim recollection even of the prehistoric 
Rose Chéri and of Mademoiselle Delaporte, it represents too many of 
the reasons why I saw him always ideally triumphant. To practise-an 
art which for its full, its rich effect depended on interpretation, and to 
be able to do one’s work with an eye on interpretation of that quality— 
this had in common with supreme bliss the element, at any rate, of being 
attainable only to the elect. It partook of a peace the world cannot 
give. To bea moralist with the aid of Croizette, a philosopher with the 
aid of Delaunay, an Academician, even, with the aid of Bartet—such 
things suggested an almost uncanny union of virtue and success. One 
had never seen virtue so agreeable to one’s self, nor success so useful to 
others. One had never seen a play that was a model so alive in spite of 
it. Models in the theatre were apt to be dead and vivacities vulgar. 
One had never, above all, on the stage, seen a picture so conformable 
to deep pictorial art, a drama so liberally, gradually, scientifically 
flushed with its action. Beautiful in Le Demi-Monde is the way the 
subject quietly, steadily, strongly expands from within. 

It was always the coercive force that his tone gave one the strongest 
sense of life, and it remains the interesting thing that this element in 
Dumas abounds in spite of not being fed from the source that we 
usually assume to be the richest. It was not fed from the imagination, 
for his imagination, by no means of the great plastic sort, has left us a 
comparatively small heritage of typical figures. His characters are all 
pointed by observation, they are clear notes in the concert, but not one 
of them has felt the little invisible push that, even when shyly and 
awkwardly administered, makes the puppet, in spite of the string, walk 
off by himself and quite “cut,” if the mood takes him, that distant 
rclation his creator. They are always formal with this personage and 
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thoroughly conscious and proud of him ; there is a charm of mystery and 
poetry and oddity, a glory of unexpcectedness, that they consistently 
lack. Their life, and that, in each case, of the whole story (quite the 
most wonderful part of it), is simply the author’s own life, his high 
vitality, his very presence and temperament and voice. They do more 
for him even than they do for the subject, and he himself is at last, 
accordingly, the most vivid thing in every situation. He keeps it at 
arm’s length because he has the instinct of the dramatist and the 
conscience of the artist, but we feel all the while that his face is bigger 
than his mask. Nothing about his work is more extraordinary than this 
manner in which his personality pervades without spoiling it the most 
detached and most impersonal of literary forms. The reasons for such 
an impunity are, first, that his precautions, the result of a great 
intelligence, were so effective, and, second, that his personality, the 
result of a great affiliation, was so robust. It may be said that the 
precautions were not effective if the man himself was what one most 
enjoyed in the play. The only answer to that can be that I speak 
merely for myself and for the fresher sensibility of the happy time. 
Other admirers found certainly other things; what [ found most was a 
tall figure in muscular motion and the sense of a character that had 
made admirably free with life. If it was mainly as an unabashed 
observer that he had made free, and if the life supplied was, much of it 
uncommonly queer, that never diminished the action of his hard 
masculinity and his fine intellectual brutality. There was an easy 
competence in it all, and a masterful experience, and a kind of vicarious 
courage. Above all there was a real genius for putting every one— 
especially every one who was bad—in his place. Then it was all, for 
another bribe, so copious, yet so close, so sustained, yet so quiet, with 
such fascinating unities and complex simplicities and natural solutions. 
It was the breath of the world and the development of an art. 

All the good, however, that I recollect thinking of Dumas only 
reminds me how little I desired that my remarks, in general, should lead 
me into vain discriminations. There are some indecd that are not vain 
—at least they help us to understand. He has a noble quality of 
power, a fulness of blood that has permitted him to be tapped without 
shrinking. We must speak of him in the present tense, as we always 
speak of the masters. The theatre of his time, wherever it has been 
serious, has, on the ground of general method, lived on him ; wherever 
it has not done so it has not lived at all. To pretend to ke too shocked 
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to profit by him was a way of covering up its levity, but there was no 
escaping its fate. He was the kind of artistic influence that is as 
inevitable as a medical specific: you may decline to take it from a 
black bottle to-day—you will take it from a green bottle to-morrow. 
The energy that went forth blooming as Dumas has come back grizzled 
as Ibsen ; and under the latter form would, I am sure, very freely 
acknowledge its debt. A critic whose words meet my eyes as I write 
very justly says that: “ Just as we have the novel before Balzac and the 
novel after Balzac, the poetry that preceded Victor Hugo and the 
poetry that followed him, so we have the drama before Alexandre 
Dumas and the drama after him.” He has left his strong hand upon 
it: he remodelled it as a vehicle, he refreshed it as an art. His passion 
for it was obviously great ; but there would be a high injustice to him 
in not immediately adding that his interest in the material it dealt with, 
in his subject, his question, his problem, was greater still than this joy 
of the craftsman. That might well be, but there are celebrated cases in 
which it has not been. The largest quality in Dumas was his immense 
concern about life—his sense of human character and human fate as 
commanding and controllable things. To do something on their behalf 
was, for him, paramount, and zat to do, in his own case, clear: what 
else but act upon the conscience as violently as he could, and with the 
remarkable weapons that Providence had placed within his grasp and 
for which he was to show his gratitude by a perfectly intrepid applica- 
tion? These weapons were threc: a hard, prodigious wit, not lambent, 
like a flame, but stiff and straight like an arrow from a crossbow; a 
perception not less prodigious of some of the realities of the particular 
human tendency about which most falsities have clustered ; and lastly 
that native instinct of the conditions of dramatic presentation withouc 
which any attempt to meet them is a helpless groping. 

It must always be remembered of him that he was the observer of 
a special order of things, the moralist of a particular relation as the 
umpire of a yacht-race is the legislator of a particular sport. His 
vision and his talent, as I have said, were all for the immediate, for the 
manners and the practices he himself was drenched with: he had none 
of the faculty that scents from afar, that wings away and dips beyond 
the horizon. There are moments when a reader not of his own race 
‘feels that he simplifies almost absurdly. There are too many things he 
cid not after all guess, too many cases he did not after all meet. He has 
a certain odour of bad company that almost imperils his distinction. 
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This was doubtless the deepest of the reasons why, among ourselves, he 
flourished so scantily: we felt ourselves to be of a world in which the 
elements were differently mixed, the proportions differently marked, so 
that the tables of our law should be differently graven. His very 
earnestness was only a hindrance—he might have had more to say to 
us if he had been less practical. This produced the curious dryness, 
the obtrusive economy of his drama—the hammered sharpness of every 
outline, the metallic ring of every sound. His terrible knowledge 
suggested a kind of uniform—gilt buttons, a feathered hat and a little 
official book : it was almost like an irruption of the police. The most 
general masters are the poets, with all the things they blessedly don’t 
know and all the things they blessedly invent. It is true that Dumas 
was splendid, in his way, exactly because he was not vague: his con- 
centration, all confidence and doctrine and epigram, is the explanation 
of his extraordinary force. That force is his abiding quality: one feels 
that he was magnificently a man—that he stands up high and sees 
straight and speaks loud. It is his great temperament, undiminished 
by what it lacks, that endears him to his admirers. It made him still 
of the greater race and played well its part in its time—so well that one 
thinks of him finally as perhaps not, after all, of the very happiest 
group, the group of those for whom in the general affection there is 
more to come. He had an immense reverberation—he practised the 
art that makes up for being the most difficult by being the most 
acclaimed. There is no postponed poetic justice for those who have had 
everything. He was seconded in a manner that must have made 
success a double luxury. There are indications that the dramatist of 
the future will be more and more melancholy. He may well become so 
if he is to see himself less and less rendered. 


HENRY JAMES. 





CONCERNING PRIGS 


INCE the days when Fielding drove Richardson half frantic by 
S the mockery of Joseph Andrews, prigs have seldom been 
exactly popular, whether in real or fictive life, except on the 
stage ; but never have they been quite as unpopular as to-day. Virtue 
itself, of which priggism is a distorted counterfeit, is to all appearance 
at a discount. Nevertheless, you may be guilty of the most exalted 
virtues and yet forgiven, if you only contrive not to be found out. 
Show but the faintest spark of righteousness, magnanimity, or self- 
denial, and you are lost. 

Experience, mournful experience, teaches the novelist that the only 
way to redeem his virtuous characters—of whom he will manage to 
have as few as possible—from this black reproach, is to guard the secret 
of their goodness with jealous care, and now and again, when the 
reader’s suspicions are lulled to rest and he enjoys perfect confidence in 
the passable brutality of the hero, or even entertains some delusive hope 
of his positive villainy, to spring a sudden trait of heroism or flash 
some lurid gleam of high-mindedness or unselfishness upon him. The 
average reader may doubt this, the literary tyro deny it, but the 
novelist with the briefest experience knows. It used to be enough to 
endow the righteous character with a redeeming vice or a few graceful 
foibles to free him from this reproach, but the public conscience at its 
present stage of evolution is not to be put off with a couple of twopenny 
vices, it now exacts a far higher standard of rascality. Everybody is 
known to be capable of everything—bad ; the presumption and vile 
taste of one who sets himself up to live better than his neighbours 
cannot be too strongly condemned—and snubbed. Respectability itself 
is scarcely more reprehensible than righteousness ; bohemianism is a 
cloak that may cover a multitude of virtues—not that it often does. 
Be disreputable and you may venture on a little goodness. 

But how define that subtle monstrosity, the prig? Is he the man 
too conscious of perfection? or he who, being guilty of lofty virtues, 
feeds daily on the bliss of. looking down on other people’s failings? 
Nay, for the sins of our neighbour are the common joy of mankind; 
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they furnish even more satisfaction to the sinner than to the saint. 
Surely the prig is always a little surprised, as well as charmed, by 
his own virtues: he cannot be jealous of the virtues of others, since 
he never conceives them as capable of any. 

A glance at current fiction proves the Ten Commandments 
to be quite obsolete. Good folk are out of vogue: the worse the 
characters the better, in fiction, drama, and even poetry. Do not 
Mr. Hardy’s people daily degenerate, while our newest Miltons revel 
in gaol and gutter studies? Virtue went out when Bret Harte came 
in, and, with half.a dozen strokes of his wizard pen, made us the 
slaves of vice and blackguardism, and the adorers of brutality dashed 
with sparks of benevolence. Faintness of heart steals over the 
average living sinner on closing the brilliant pages of Mr. Kipling; 
despondency weighs upon him. “We cannot a// be ruffians,” he 
sighs; “such heights of profanity and vice are attainable only by 
the few.” A serious lapse from villainy is a frequent motive in this 
writer’s dramas; but it must be said for his characters that they are 
rarely, if ever, guilty of respectability. As for the pen but now laid 
by in Samoa, what rascals it limned! What double-barrelled villainy 
in the brothers of Ballantrae! Beginning with a single scoundrel, the 
story gradually brings the good brother to an almost greater badness 
than that of the wicked one. The virtue of Dr. Jekyll is faint and 
fceble, but Edward Hyde is a fiend. In the £d0-tide there is not 
one decent character. Women are usually omitted from the writer's 
evident conviction of the irredeemable goodness of the sex. We 
cannot hope for a continuation of villain worship, since fashion is as 
capricious in fiction as in clothes and manners; politeness and virtue 
will doubtless come in again (without crinoline, let us hope), and 
respectability lie upon us with a weight, “heavy as frost and deep 
almost as life.” 

The thorough prig can discern right conduct in himself alone, and 
then he never ceases to wonder at the marvel; he is most objectionable 
when benevolently anxious to impart his perfections to others. The 
learned prig is a pedant; the religious a Pharisee; the social a bore ; 
the literary a précieux ; the artistic a dilettante; the zsthetic, now gone 
out in brimstone and smoke, a nuisance ; the vicious and dissipated the 
most nauseous variety of all. 

Exclusiveness, ignoring all outside its own narrow pale, is a 
distinctive character of priggism; there are priggish classes and 
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priggish masses; the public-school boy, falsely natural and affectedly 
candid, with his special slang and collective self-importance, is a 
hitherto undetected kind of prig. Egotism, individual or collective, 
is a large factor in priggism; good breeding and courtesy are fatal to 
it; no prig can be a gentleman, yet the gentlemanly prig is a common 
and easily distinguished variety. An unpleasant female kind was the 
prude; she went out with crinolines, but crops up occasionally in the 
British matron rampant in newspaper correspondence. The prig¢ 
proper has a defective sense of proportion, and none of humour; his 
own exaggerated figure fills the foreground and blocks out the dwindling 
perspective of mankind; his individual sins perturb the peace of 
Paradise and draw tears from legions of angels untroubled by the 
accumulated iniquities of ordinary humanity. “ All that rumpus about 
a little piece of pork,” the Jew complained when it thundered. 

But, if the prig cannot be a gentleman, still less can he be a knight ; 
self-sufficiency is fatal to chivalry, which sets others before self and is 
gentle to the weak. The very perfect, gentle knight among the 
Canterbury pilgrims was meek of port as is a maid. A contrast to 
him is the Arthur of the Idylls of the King, who is one of the most 
amazing prigs in literature. Not a “passionate” but a “ passionless 
perfection,” this icy being has feeling only for himself, and is devoid of 
chivalry or even pity where women are concerned, though he “ forbore 
his own advantage in the lists,” being gentler to armed men than to 
unarmed women. In the much-admired scene at Almesbury, whither 
the unfortunate Guinevere had fled, owning not only her weakness and 
evil behaviour, but also that she could not stand the blameless king’s 
intolerable perfection, and whither Arthur seeks her on purpose to give 
her a good scolding, he stands above the penitent, silent queen, Who is 
“srovelling” face downwards at his armed feet, and descants lengthily 
upon his own righteousness and her manifold iniquity, not in the first 
wild heat of passion, nor in the first surprised indignation of sudden 
discovery, but in cold blood and of reasoned purpose, calm, verbose, 
dogmatic, as an out-worn preacher, who has said it all too often before. 
His conscience gives him no pricks, not once does he question the 
rightness of his own conduct, or consider how much his conjugal 
shortcomings, co!dness, and carelessness may have contributed to the 
disaster—which is entirely 42s grief, not hers—not once in ‘.'s con- 
scious perfection does he dream that a husband may have duties or 
a wife rights. He proclaims his own personal chastity—not without 
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regret for wasted virtue—vaunts his magnanimity in not roasting her to 
death, and imputes the grossest profligacy to her. Yet she had loved 
and professed to love one man only, and he admittedly the greatest and 
noblest in all the land. “Mine own ideal knight” has no blame and 
much pity for Lancelot, whose grave misfortune it is to be loved and 
fascinated by one of those women creatures, who “stir the pulse with 
devil’s leaps” and make “wicked lightnings of their eyes.” He tells 
the prostrate queen that the fault is entirely hers, that she has seduced 
Lancelot and made him false to his friend and his king, that she is respon- 
sible for the failure of all her husband’s schemes, for all the rebellions, 
and for all the unlawful loves in all the land.. The enormity of her sin 
is especially heightened, he tells her, by his own impeccability ; upon her 
lie the sins of the whole nation. Then, perceiving her golden hair in the 
dust, he is touched, not by any reverence for womanhood or grief for its 
degradation, but because he once fondled it, “not knowing.” After some 
hundred lines of eloquent self-pity, he has one of grudging compassion 
for her, a “ vast pity,” he calls it, surprised at his own magnanimity and 
tenderness in not burning her alive. “Lo, I forgive thee,” he cries, not 
as one erring mortal forgives another, not even as the just forgive the 
unjust, but “as Eternal God forgives.” Surely this is the prince of 
prigs! But though he forgives her (in the character of her Maker and 
Judge), he fears to touch her or be touched by her, lest his somewhat 
precarious virtue should be injured by contact with a thing so vile as a 
penitent woman. Nor does he betray the faintest interest in the way 
in which this vigorous scolding and preaching may affect her ; whether 
her silence be the silence of indignation, scorn, or terror, or mere 
indifference, is nothing to her husband. Casting her off for ever in this 
world, he makes an assignation with her in the next, where, to do him 
justice, he seems to think she will be more gently handled. Turning 
his back upon her, he rides away, so thoroughly eased by the sight of 
the queen grovelling in the dust, so exalted by the contemplation of his 
own perfections in contrast with his wife’s utter vileness, that his face is 
“as the face of an angel.” Few passages in English poetry have been 
more generally admired, quoted, and recited than this: partly because of 
its beauty, and partly because it fairly embodies the average injustice and 
the merciless lack of chivalry with which women are regarded, especially 
in their relations with the other sex—or were till quite recently. It also 
expresses the more or less conscious contempt that the common run of 
men have for women. Yet the pen that drew this priggish Arthur, drew 
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the noble and touching simplicity of Enoch Arden, and the ethereal 
passion and pathetic maidenhood of Elaine, besides resetting the most 
fascinating character in old romance, Sir Lancelot. 

No one hated a prig more than Thackeray, yet, so genial is his 
nature, and so magic his art, that he cannot help loving, and finally 
making us love, his excellently drawn Pitt Crawley. First, we are 
sorry for Pitt Crawley, then we sympathise with him because he falls 
in love with the adorable Becky—or perhaps that amiable weakness is 
his redeeming vice—and at last we love him. Yet Pendennis, who 
has no virtue to speak of, nor any particular vice, manages to be a 
prig in spite of it; he belongs to the unjustifiable variety. The female 
prig is more common in fiction than in life; all Dickens’s virtuous 
females and all his serious wicked ones belong to this class. The 
Lady in Comus must be classed with the hard and acid variety: she 
contains the germ of later Puritanism. George Eliot’s females are 
tainted with this hard sort of priggism; Mary Garth and Dorothea 
Brook are specimens ; the faintly and unconsciously selfish and patheti- 
cally flimsy Rosamond Vincy is lovable beside them. Romola’s virtuc is 
even harder and more pitiless than theirs; poor little soft Tessa is a 
pleasant relief from that marble being. 

Anthony Trollope turned out a special variety of the prude; all 
his good girls are run in that mould; they are emphatically girls, and 
never reach womanhood ; one thinks of them all as having snub noses, 
moon faces, inane smiles, and striped hooped petticoats, as in Leech’s 
drawings. Miss Austen, living in a priggish period, had too sure a 
touch, and was too good an artist to produce prigs unconsciously. 
Charlotte Bronté had too much of the rebel in her hot blood to concern 
herself with the female sort ; but Robert Moore is a singular and subtle 
male variety. Madame de Staél and George Sand turn women prigs 
out with sublime unconsciousness: it is hard to say whether Consuelo, 
Delphine, or Corinne bears away the palm. The hero of Aurora Leigh 
is the kind of male prig that only women can make; Aurora pairs well 
with him. Robert Elsmere isa droll variety of this kind, but his wife 
surpasses him; yet even she cannot approach the sublimity of Robert 
in the unbecoming part of Joseph, solemnly preaching down the over- 
tures of his hostess, instead of imitating the patriarch’s discreet flight. 

Miss Edgeworth, breathing an atmosphere of purest priggery, could 
not but produce some prigs. All around her, and almost all through 
her long life, every variety of prig flourished. In France they 
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imprisoned, tortured, and murdered; in England they fired pistols 
into their sweethearts’ petticoats; in both countries they talked much 
of returning to nature, which usually meant depriving their friends and 
dependents of the comforts of life. That Miss Edgeworth contrived not 
to be a prig in spite of her surroundings, proves her to have been a 
genius. It is interesting to watch the gradual extinction of the pedantic 
note from her bright and entertaining letters as her mind develops ; it 
is pathetic to note how, when she finds herself escaping from the 
cramping influence of her father’s pedantic and limited intellect, she 
dutifully tries to return to it. 

No man could be more antipathetic to priggery than the Charles 
Kingsley of real life, yet his novels are rich in female prigs, and even 
Tom Thurnall scarcely escapes the reproach of priggism, possibly 
because he is over-anxious to avoid it. The woman prig is usually 
the male writer’s vice, the man prig the female’s. And what 
writer wholly. escapes this pitfall? Shakespeare? Yes; but Shake- 
speare is almost a synonym for nature. Sir Walter Scott is free, and 
Robert Browning; but Goethe is especialiy great in prigs. Chaucer 
is as close to nature, perhaps as great a genius, as Shakespeare - 
there is no taint of the prig even in the impossibly and immorally 
patient Griselda; cold reason would condemn her, but the genius, 
tenderness, and simplicity of Chaucer cast such a glamour upon 
her that she remains one of the sweetest and most pathetic figures in 
English poetry. No prig could breathe the pure morning atmosphere 
of that young, ingenuous, and beautiful time, the dawn or childhood 
of that literature of which the Elizabethan was the vigorous early man- 
hood, with all its redundance and exaggerations, when priggism blazed 
mightily forth in Euphues. There are no prigs in the Morte ad’Arthur - 
it is redolent still of that dewy prime, and fresh and simple as child- 
hood. Yet it has perfect characters without spot or blemish. Sir 
Galahad is so pure and perfect, so lovely in his youth and knightly 
charm, that he diffuses a healing sweetness wherever he goes. 

But our age is priggish. It lacks balance; it is self-conscious and 
self-vaunting. Our literature cannot produce beautiful and perfect 
characters, because our day has no strong central ideal, only an uneasy 
sense of the need and lack of one. It is never more priggish than in 
its impatience of prigs ; we delight in imperfection, monstrosity, decay. 
Is this such a phase as occurs in youth, and is the moral hobbledehoy- 
hood of genius? or does it mark the decline of strength ? 


MAXWELL GRAY. 





PLANGON ET BACCHIS#* 


OICI l’aventure de la Chaine dor telle qu’on la lit dans Athéndée 
livre XIII., chapitre Lxvi:—‘ Une célébre hétatre fut aussi 
Plangén la Milésienne. Sa beauté était si parfaite qu’un jeunc 

homme de Kolophén devint amoureux delle, bien qu il eit pour 
maitresse la Samienne Bacchis. II la pressa de supplications. Mais 
Plangén apprit la beauté de Bacchis, et voulut détourner le jeune 
homme de cet amour. Comme cela semblait impossible, elle exigea 
pour prix de sa faveur le collier de Bacchis, qui était trés céldbre. 
L’amant, enflammé, jugea que Bacchis ne souffrirait pas de le voir 
périr. Et Bacchis eut piti¢é de sa passion, et lui donna le joyan. 
Alors Plangén, émue de voir que Bacchis n’était point jalouse, Jui 
renvoya le collier et recut le jeune homme dans ses bras. Et a partir 
de ce temps elles devinrent amies et choyérent leur amant ensemble. 
Pleins d’admiration, les Ioniens, ainsi que le dit Ménétér dans le Livre 
des Offrandes, donnérent 4 Plangén le nom de Pasiphilé. C'est elle 
qu’Archiloquef a citée dans ces vers :— 


Figuier des roches becqueté par les volées de corneilles, 
Charmante accueilleuse d’étrangers, Pasiphilé.” 


Plangén était de Milet, son ami de Kolophon, et Bacchis de Samos. 
Lhistgire du collier est une histoire d’Ionie. Ce furent les Ioniens qui 
inventérent le nom de Pasiphilé. L’Ionie est un pays de merveilles. 
Tout notre trésor de contes a été pillé dans Milet. C’était une cité- 
entourée de pins odorants et remplie de laine et de roses. Elle s’allon~ 
geait sur une des pointes de la baic de Latmos, en face de l’embouchure- 
du Méandre. Les petites iles de Ladé, de Dromiskos, et de Perné: 
abritaient ses quatre ports. Les Milésiens vivaient dans le méme luxe: 
que les Sybarites, dont ils étaient les amis. IIs portaient des tuniques 
amorgines transparentes, des robes de lin couleur de violette, de pourpre, 





* A propos d’une republication de la Chafne @’or de Théophile Gautier. 

+ Cet Archiloque ne peut pas étre le célébre auteur des /am4es, qui vivait au commencentent 
<lu VII¢ siécle-—-ou on doit comprencére que les Ioniens du temps de Plangon lui appliquérent un 
ancien distique. 
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et de crocos, des sarapides blanches et rouges, des robes d’Egypte qui 
avaient la nuance de I'hyacinthe, du feu et de la mer, et des calasiris de 
Perse toutes semées de grains d’or. Leurs couvertures, dit Théocrite, 
étaient plus molles que le sommeil. C’était 14 que des pécheurs avaient 
tiré dans leur filet, sur la gréve, le trépied d’or d’Apollon ; 1a aussi que 
les vierges, lasses de vivre, n'avaient cessé de se pendre jusqu’au jour ot 
les.magistrats ordonnérent de les enterrer nues, la cordelette au- cou ; 
la encore que les femmes, au témoignage d’un scoliaste de Lysistrata, 
usaient de spéciales débauches. Cité de voluptés, d’étoffes précieuses, 
de fleurs, de courtisanes et de légendes! Sa trace est effacée de la 
terre ;,de l’extrémité de Samos on ne voit plus ses maisons peintes, et 
la baie méme de Latmos a disparu depuis que les alluvions ont changé 
le rivage. 

Et comme la cité parfumée de l’odeur des roses et des pins, la 
tendre histoire de Bacchis et de Plangén aurait été effacée de la terre 
si Théophile Gautier ne leit amoureusement recueillie. Il la trans- 
planta pour la faire refleurir ; il précisa les contours un peu frustes de ses 
personnages, et les éclaira de lumieres magnifiques et vivantes. I] 
supposa que Plangén quitta les rives fabuleuses de l’lonie, comme 
Aspasie, qui, elle aussi, était née a Milet ; il en fit la contemporaine de 
Périklés et d’Alcibiade, un si délicat admirateur de la beauté du corps 
qu'il brisa la flite de son maitre de musique, Antigenidas, parce que 
la distorsion de la bouche du joueur lui sembiait peu gracieuse. II 
donna au jeune homme de Kolophén le nom de Ctésias, et ne laissa 
sans doute Bacchis dans son ile de Samos que pour faire voguer vers 
elle l’'amant éploré sur la superbe trireme Argo. II rendit le sacrifice 
de Bacchis plus grave en nous disant que son collier fameux était une 
grosse chaine d’or, qui faisait toute sa fortune, et il inspira au coeur de 
Plangén une délicieuse émotion ot sa jalousie se fond pour consentir 
au partage de l’amour. 

Nous savons peu de chose sur Plangén de Milet. Timoklés la 
nomme, déja vieille, entre Nannion et Lyké. Anaxilas, un autre 
poete comique, l’invective dans WVeottis : 
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I] faut voir, pour commencer, d’abord Plangén ; 
Semblable 4 la Chimére, elle incendie les barbares. 
Mais un seul chevalier lui a dté la vie: 

Il a emporté tous ses meubles et a quitté sa maison. 


L’aventure du chevalier n’est pas surprenante, si Plangén l’avait aimé. 
Seulement il ne faut pas croire Anaxilas. I] n’avait aucune indulgence 
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pour les hétatres. A ses yeux Sindpé, c’est l’Hydre; Gnathaina, la 
Peste ; Phryné, Kharybde; et Nannion, Skylla; elles sont toutes bien 
vieilles, et semblent des “sirénes épilées.” Tenons-nous en plutét au 
récit d’Athénée, ot Plangén est charmante. Plangén devait étre son 
surnom. C’est ainsi qu’on appelait des poupées de cire faites 4 l'image 
d’ Aphrodite. 

I] est plus aisé de deviner l'histoire de la Samienne Bacchis. Elle 
était joueuse de fifite, et elle avait été esclave de la grande hétaire Sindpé. 
Affranchie et devenue riche, elle eut pour esclave Pythioniké, qui devint 
hétaire 4 son tour, et ruina l’opulent Macédonien Harpale. Sindpé 
tenait une espéce d’école d’hétaires, 4 la maniére d’Aspasie. Elle était 
Thrace, et elle amena toutes ces femmes qu'elle avait instruites d’Egine 
a Athénes. Voila ce que rapporte l’historien Théopompe dans une 
lettre qu'il écrivit au roi Alexandre. Sinépé avait deux filles. L’une, 
Gnathaina, devint hétaire aussi. L’autre, (elle n’a pas laissé de nom), 
eut une fillette, Gnathainion, 4 qui sa tante servit de marraine et 
d’éducatrice. I] faut penser que Bacchis, tandis qu’elle était l’esclave 
de Sinépé, fut la compagne de Gnathaina. Cette Gnathaina avait une 
grande réputation d’esprit. On a conservé beaucoup de ses bons mots. 
Elle fut l’amie du poéte comique Diphile, rival de Ménandre et de 
Philémon. Ceci nous permet de fixer l’époque ot vécurent Bacchis et 
Plangén. Elles durent se connaitre et s’aimer vers la fin du Ive siécle 
avant Jésus-Christ. On ne put conter leur histoire dans les soupers 
du temps de Périklés, et Alcibiade ne les vit point: elles naquirent 
seulement cent ans aprés. 

Les histoires des courtisanes sont toutes pleines d’anecdotes sur 
Gnathaina. Car les courtisanes d’Athénes ont eu leurs poétes, leurs 
historiens et leurs peintres. D’abord elles donnérent leur nom a des 
comédies : Korianné, de Phérécrate ; Thais et Phanion, de Ménandre ; 
Opéra, d’ Alexis. Ensuite Machon, de Sicyone, qui vécut 4 Alexandrie, 
composa sur elles des contes en vers.. Machon fit jouer des piéces et 
fut le maitre du grammairien Aristophane de Byzance. Ce gram- 
mairien, qui rythma les arguments des comédies de son grand 
homonyme, recut sans doute de Machon l’idée d’écrire une histoire 
des hétaires. II recueillit les vies de cent trente-cing d’entre elles; 
mais Apollodore, Amménios, Antiphane et Gorgias en ont nommé 
davantage—et on assure qu’ils en oubliérent. Aristophane de Byzance 
négligea de mentionner une fille qu’on appelait Paroinos, et qui buvait 
immodérément ; Euphrosyné, dont le pére était foulon; Theokleia la 
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Corneille et Synoris la Lanterne, et la Grande, et Mouron, et le Petit 
Miracle, et Silence, ct la Méche, et la Lampe, et Torchon. Dans le 
livre d’Apollodore on trouve que deux sceurs, Stagénion et Anthis 
étaient connues sous le nom de “loches,” parce qu’elles étaient 
blanches, minces, et qu’elles avaient de grands yeux. Antiphane nous 
apprend que Nannion était surnommée “ Avant-scéne” parce qu'elle 
portait des robes magnifiques et des bijoux splendides, mais qu'elle 
était laide quand elle se déshabillait. Un autre de leurs historiens n’a 
laissé que son nom: Kallistratos. LLyncée de Samos collectionna leurs 
traits d’esprit ; il parle de Kalliction, qu’on appelait “la pauvre Héléne,” 
et de Leontion, qui fut la maitresse d’Epicure. Les peintres des 
courtisanes furent Pausanias, Aristide et Nicophanés. La plupart de 
leurs tableaux étaient dans la galerie de Sicyone, ow les vit le voyageur 
Polémén. Sicyone était une cité de peintres, au milieu d’une terre 
boisée, fertile et charmante, sur la mer corinthienne, entourée de 
champs de courges et de pavots. Sitét que les hétaires se furent 
établies 4 Corinthe, leur légende dut venir se fixer prés des lourdes 
fleurs du sommeil. Plus tard Machon en recut les derniers échos, et 
les porta jusque dans Alexandrie. Et ce sont les Chries de Machon de 
Sicyone qui nous donnent la juste impression des courtisanes grecques. 
Machon n’était pas un poéete de talent. On se demande comment 
il put méme réussir a noucr des intrigues de comédie. Ses vers sont 
fort loin d’égaler des piéces du méme genre qui abondérent en France 
et en Angleterre au siécle dernier. Mais ils ressemblent plutét aux 
poésies un peu_grossiéres de notre moyen 4ge: le recueil des Repues 
JSranches en donnerait une assez bonne idée. I] faut avouer que les * 
contes de Machon ne sont point délicats. Les plaisanteries y sont 
remplies d’équivoques et les quolibets des halles sont bien au-dessus 
de la bassesse d’une conversation entre Lamia et Démétrios de 
Phalére. Machon a choisi pour héroifne Gnathaina. C’est a elle 
quil attribue presque tous les mots qu’on trouvait spirituels. Ce 
sont en général des injures de filles. Il parait que Diphile ne 
pouvait se passer de la société de Gnathaina, et de son cété elle semble 
avoir eu quelque sentiment pour lui. Les jours d’insuccés au théatre 
Diphile courait se faire consoler chez son amie. Mais, 4 en juger par 
les récits de Machon, elle ne lui apprenait pas la poésie, comme Aspasie 
avait enseigné la rhétorique a Périklés. Gnathaina, élevée avec l’esclave 
de sa mére, dut avoir sur Bacchis quelque influence. Nous devons donc 
nous résigner 4 voir dans Bacchis de Samos une femme un peu vulgaire. 
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Ce n'est pas pour déprécier sa bonté. Au contraire, elle dut se 
sacrifier franchement a Plangén comme une brave fille qui a le coeur sur 
- ta main. Mais on aurait tort d’évoquer, pour l’histoire de la Poupée et 
de cette joueuse de flite les noms d’Aspasie, de Phryné, ou de Lats. II 
est vrai que ces grands noms sont bien enveloppés de fictions. Nous ne 
saurions oublier qu’elles furent les amies de Périklés, d’Hypéride, 
d’Aristippe, de Diogéne et de Démosthéne. Pourtant, a en croire 
Aristophane, la savante Aspasie entretenait dans sa maison non pas des 
hétaires, mais des filles de condition plus vile, qu'il appelle pornai. 
Epikratés, dans son Antz-Lais, montrait une vieille courtisane devenue 
oisive et aimant a boire. Phryné fut vieille aussi, avec Plangén et 
Gnathaina, au témoignage de Timoklés. Ce ne sont pas la des images 
gracieuses. Mais il est bien difficile d’avoir quelque certitude sur tout 
cela. En effet un scoliaste du Plutus et Athénée (XIII, LV) sont en 
contradiction avec Epikratts. Ils content la mort tragique de Lats, 
encore jeune et belle. Lais était née a Hykkares, en Sicile. Les uns 
disent qu’elle y fut prise, A4gée de sept ans, pendant l’expédition de 
Nikias, et qu’un Corinthien l’acheta pour l’envoyer a sa femme; 
d’autres, que sa mére Timandre fut donnée au poete dithyrambique 
Philoxéne par Denys le Tyran, vint a Corinthe avec Philoxéne et 
y fut célébre, mais que Lajs devint plus fameuse qu'elle. On connait 
dailleurs la vie de Lais 4 Corinthe. Mais elle s’éprit d’un certain 
Euryloque, Aristonikos (ou Pausanias) et le suivit en Thessalie. 
D’autres Thessaliens devinrent amoureux delle: ils arrosaient de vin 
tes marches de sa porte. Les femmes thessaliennes, jalouses, s’indig- 
nérent. Le jour de la féte d’Aphrodite, ot Ics hommes n’ont point 
accés au temple, elles se ruérent sur Lais et lécrasérent avec les 
escabeaux en bois du sanctuaire. Ainsi fut tuée, devant sa déesse, Lats 
qui avait introduit a Corinthe le service des hiérodoules, esclaves 
sacrées d’Aphrodite. On voit combien toutes ces aventures des 
courtisanes sont contradictoires et vagues. I] est malaisé de dégager 
nettement leur personnalité parmi tant de confusion. Cependant les 
récits de Machon doivent peindre assez exactement le genre de vie et 
Yesprit des femmes qui entouraient Gnathaina. Et nous ne risquons 
guére de nous tromper en pensant que Plangén et Bacchis n’étaient 
point trés différentes. C’étaient de jolies filles grossitres, aux élans 
généreux, un peu bestiales sans doute, comme d'autres qui vivaient dans 
le méme temps, Kallist6 la Truie, Niké la Chévre, et Hippé la Jument. 
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II. 


Si Bacchis et Plangén n’eurent pas lesprit relevé, elles furent du 
moins capables d’abnégation et de tendresse. Elles en avaient eu de 
grands exemples. L’hétaire Leaina, qui fut amoureuse d’Harmodios, se 
laissa mettre 4 la torture par les bourreaux d’Hippias, et se coupa la 
langue, dit-on, afin de ne pas déclarer le nom de son amant parmi ses 
cris de douleur. Mais il y a une femme mieux connue et dont l’histoire 
fait songer davantage a celle des deux hétaires de Samos et de Milet. 
C’est Théodota, qui fut l’amie d’Alcibiade. Théodota était Athénienne, 
et elle connut Socrate. Xénophon nous fait la-dessus dans les Mémorables 
un précieux récit ot il nous montre trés bien ce qu’était une courtisane 
grecque de son temps. Quoique Plangén et Bacchis aient vécu plus 
tard; elles ne durent pas étre différentes. Le portrait de Théodota nous 
servira pour nous les représenter. 

Ainsi qu’on I’a vu, la fille d’une hétaire devenait souvent courtisane 
elle-méme, aussi bien que les jeunes esclaves de la maison. II y avait 
la une sorte de tradition qui dura prés d’un siecle. L’origine de leurs 
meeurs était presque divine, et le souvenir religieux les maintint dans 
une caste assez uniforme. Diverses traditions prétendent que ce fut 
Solon qui les fit venir 4 Athénes, Mais auparavant elles se con- 
sacraient au service d’Aphrodite daas les cités ioniennes. On avait 
tlevé des temples d’Aphrodite hétatre 4 Magnésie, 4 Abydos, 4 Milet, a 
Ephése, et on y célébrait annuellement sa féte. En Gréce ces fonctions 
sacrées furent établies d’abord 4 Corinthe ot les hétaires hiérodoules 
étaient des esclaves affranchies qui se vouaient au culte de la déesse. 
Voila d’ou vint sans doute la grande renommée des courtisanes 
corinthiennes. Quant a l’aspect religieux que les hétaires conservérent 
si longtemps, il devait étre extrémement ancien. Pythagore, qui fut 
linitiateur d’un dogme, semble avoir admiré dés le vie siécle les 
hiérodoules de Samos, ot on adorait Aphrodite sous deux noms, 
“lAphrodite des roseaux” et “l’Aphrodite des marécages.” En effet, 
lorsqu’il fit 4 ses disciples le recit de ses métamorphoses passées, il 
prétendit qu’il avait été d’abord Euphorbe, puis [yrandre, ensuite 
Kalliklée, mais que dans sa quatriéme vie il était apparu sous la forme 
d’une courtisane au beau visage, nommée Alké. Ces souvenirs sacrés 
donnérent aux hétaires un privilége qu’elles se transmettaient de mére 
en fille, d’éducatrice en esclave; et a part les grandes amoureuses qui 
allumérent les guerres ou qui troublérent la République, il faut s’attendre 
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a trouver chez la plupart d’entre elles les mémes traits de caractére. 
Or la maniére dont Bacchis vécut avec Plangén et son amant ce 
Kolophén ressemble tout 4 fait 4 la vie que mena Théodota auprés 
d’Alcibiade et de Timandre. 

Alcibiade eut toujours infiniment de godt pour les courtisanes. Le 
fameux rapt que firent les gens de Mégare de deux filles qui apparte- 
naient a Aspasie n’était qu’une vengeance dont Alcibiade était la cause. 
Il avait fait enlever une courtisane de Mégare, nommée Simaitha. 
Mais il ne la garda pas longtemps. Au contraire la Sicilienne Timandre, 
mére de Lais, ne le quitta plus, dés qu’il l’eut aimée. Une note trés 
bréve nous apprend qu’Alcibiade emmenait toujours avec lui Timandre 
et Théodota. Elles acceptérent, comme Plangén et Bacchis, un amour 
encommun. L’Athénienne et la Sicilienne sacrifiérent toute jalousie a 
leur amant. Mais la fin de leur histoire fut plus tragique que celle de 
la Milésicnne et de la fille de Samos. Aprés la prise d’Athénes par 
Lysandre, Alcibiade, redoutant le gouvernement des Trente, se réfugia 
en Phrygie, ot: il se logea dans une maison du petit bourg de Mélissa. 
Il y vivait paisiblement entre Timandre et Théodota. Cependant 
Lysandre obtint de Pharnabase, satrape de Phrygie, la promesse qu'il 
ferait tuer Alcibiade. Une nuit des soldats barbares cernérent la 
maison. Alcibiade révait, dans les bras de Timandre, qu’elle venait de 
lui passer une robe de femme, et qu'elle le coiffait et le fardait. Puis 
une odeur de fumée Acre l’éveilla. Les barbares avaient mis le feu aux 
quatre coins des murs. Alcibiade, 4 moitié nu, roula son manteau 
autour de son bras gauche, et se rua au milieu des assaillants, l’épée au 
poing. Ils n’osérent approcher et l’abattirent 4 coups de fleche. Le 
corps gisait devant la maison fumante. Timandre et Théodota le 
soulevérent, le lavérent, le roulérent dans un linceul et l’ensevelirent de 
leurs mains. Plutarque attribue cette action 4 Timandre, Athénée a 
Théodota ; c’est la preuve qu’elles l’accomplirent toutes deux. Elles 
restérent unies pour honorer leur amant mort. II était dangereux de 
donner la sépulture 4 ceux qui étaient tués par ordre politique. Ces 
deux simples filles bravérent le danger. On s'imagine volontiers 
qu’aprés de longues années d’amour, le jeune homme de Kolophén 
fut couché dans son sarcophage entre les corps aimés de sa chére 
Bacchis et de sa chére Plangén. II n’y eut rien pour interrompre leur 
félicité jusqu’au jour ol la Moire les réclama. Tel ne fut pas le sort 
d’Alcibiade. Des mains tendres et chéries l’allongérent seul dans sa 
tombe a Mélissa, et on ne sait ce que devinrent Timandre et Théodota. 
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Une statue en marbre de Paros marquait encore au temps d’Athénée 
dans ’humble bourg de Phrygie, leur ceuvre de pieux dévouement et 
d’amour sans jalousie. : 

Or cette Théodota dont le dévoucment: passa la mort d’Alcibiade 
n'était pas une fille d’intelligence ou d’esprit. Athénée dit que la forme 
de-sa gorge était parfaite. Xénophon, qui l’avait vue, ne la décrit point 
mais assure que sa beauté excédait toute expression, et que les peintres 
venaient la supplicr de leur servir de modéle. C'est ainsi que la 
curiosité de Socrate fut excitée. I] voulut la voir. Il la trouva qui 
posait justement devant un peintre. Sa mére était assise prés d’elle, 
fort convenablement habillée par ses soins, et il y avait de jolies 
servantes dans la chambre. La pauvre fille répondit 4 Socrate avec 
beaucoup de simplicité. I] lui demanda si elle avait des champs, des 
revenus, ou des ouvritres. Théodota, surprise, dit que non. Alors 
Socrate la pria de lui expliquer de quoi elle payait son train de maison. 
“Quand je trouve un ami,” dit bonnement Théodota, “ qui veut bien 
étre gentil, voila comment je vis.” Aussitét Socrate lui démontra 
qu'il ne fallait point attendre qu'un ami vint “au vol, comme une 
mouche,” mais que son artifice devait s’appliquer 4 chasser les amis, 
a les faire tomber dans ses filets, 4 se refuser pour se faire désirer, a 
leur donner faim pour qu’ils eussent envie d’elle. “Quels artifices,” 
disait Théodota, “quelle chasse, quels filets, quelle faim?” Elle ne 
comprenait rien a toutes ces subtilités. Elle crut que Socrate lui 
proposait de lui aider a trouver des amis. Elle l’en pria ingénument. 
Elle ne voyait pas qu'elle servait au philosophe de texte a apologue. 
“Veux-tu m/’aider a chercher des amis?” lui dit-elle-—‘ Si tu me le 
persuades,” répondit Socrate——‘“ Mais comment faire ?”—“ Cherche, et 
tu trouveras.” Théodota réfléchit. Elle ne put imaginer d’autre 
réponse que celle dont elle avait une grande expérience. “II faut 
venir souvent me voir,” lui dit-clle—* Ah!” répondit Socrate, “c’est que 
je ne suis pas trés libre; j'ai mes occupations, et puis les affaires 
publiques ; et puis j’ai des amies, moi aussi, qui ne me permettent de 
les quitter ni le jour, ni la nuit, parce que je leur apprends des philtres 
et des incantations.” Ici la bonne fille eut l’idéc, 4 sa maniére, de la 
science du philosophe. “ C’est vrai,” dit-elle, “que tu connais ces choses, 
Socrate ?”—“ Mais comment donc penses-tu que je m’y prendrais pour 
garder mon ami Apollodore ou Antisthéne, ou pour faire venir de 
Thebes Cébés et Simmias? Sois sfire que je n’y parviens pas sans 
beaucoup de philtres et d’incantations et de torcols magiques.”—“ Alors 
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préte-moi ton torcol magique pour que je t’attire.”—“ Non, je ne veux ° 


pas étre attiré, je veux que tu viennes me trouver.”—“ Mais je viendrai 
bien,” dit le simple Tnéodota: “seulement me recevras-tu ?”—*Je te 
recevrai,” dit Socrate, “si je n’ai pas 1a dedans quelque amie plus chére.” 

La pauvre Théodota dut étre bien mystifiée. Elle crut assurément 
que Socrate avait chez lui une courtisane plus jolie quelle. Elle ne 
sut point que Socrate parlait de son ame. Et le railleur impitoyable 
n'essaya pas de la détromper. Quelquefois Socrate s’amusait a faire 
jaillir ’idée divine qu’il croyait innée aux plus ignorants. On voit.dans 
le Ménon comment il prétendait avoir fait démontrer a un esclave qui 
ne savait rien le théoréme du carré de l’hypoténuse. Mais il quitta 
la courtisane sans lui avoir révélé l’idée de l'amour. Peut-étre il vit 
que c’était inutile. Théodota la connaissait par instinct bien mieux 
que Socrate par raison. Elle n’eut besoin d’aucun artifice pour rester 
fidéle 4 Alcibiade et 4 sa dépouille. Toutes les subtilités du moraliste 
n’auraient pu lui apprendre a rouler tendrement dans un linceul le 
corps sanglant de son ami. Elles n’auraient point appris davantage 
a Bacchis qu’il fallait sacrifter son beau collier d’or a une rivale pour 
que le jeune homme de Kolophén ne mourdit pas de douleur. Car 
Bacchis-et Plangén durent étre semblables a Théodota. Elevées 


grossi¢rement, n’ayant pas l’esprit plus raffiné que cette simple fille, 
elles furent bonnes comme elle, et comprirent l'amour de méme. Elles 
sont plus touchantes dans cette innocence que la savante politicienne 
Aspasie. 


MARCEL SCHWOB. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF THE MOUSE 


\ \ JE were three scapegrace children of misfortune in a barn that 
was neither air-tight nor waterproof. Blind chance had thrown 
us together, yet there was a certain fitness in our association. 

We felt this and resented it. One of us resented it with curses that 
rolled up to the roof-rafters like “Amens”: we guessed that he had 
been a clergyman before he had got drunk. The rest of us said 
nothing of what we felt; but then we were morning-sober and more 
amenable to climatic influences than the Parson. 

I think we were galled because we realised that a common likeness 
linked us. For none of us was the sort of man any of us liked. 

The barn lacked a door. Through the open space we could sce the 
soddened landscape stretching away to the sky-line with never a rise 
or break. It was a bleak, black outlook. The Rat and I sat and 
watched it, sitting on the wet straw, with a torn, frowsy horse-blanket 
drawn over our knees, till our eyes ached for a bit of colour. The cold 
struck upward from the damp earth into our vitals. Immediately above 
us there was a bunch of holes in the roof, through which fat splashes of 
rain fell at regular intervals upon our heads. We might have chosen 
a better position, perhaps; but, then, we might not; and we had the 
spectacle of the Parson ever before us to deter us from moving. Better 
was it to endure our dull misery of stagnation than to share his agony 
of restlessness. So we sat on, and the Parson cursed, right through the 
drab morning. 

About midday the Rat stirred his legs under the blanket and began 
to talk. “If I had been born a fool and poor,” he said, “it would 
have simplified my life considerably.” The Parson grunted. “ As it is,” 
the Rat continued, “I have wasted a good deal of time that might 
have been better employed, in seeking for just the right degree of 
poverty and folly.” 

“ Have you found it?” I asked him. 

“ How better employed?” inquired the Parson. 

“T have not found it,” said the Rat. 
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“How better employed?” - persisted the Parson. 

The Rat smiled in his face. “Obviously I might have been enjoying 
just the right degree of poverty and folly,” he replied. 

There was a short pause. The Parson sat down at our feet and 
bit a straw. “Iam outside the argument,” he said. “I was born rich. 
But go on.” 

The Rat, for the fiftieth time that morning, pulled out a short, black 
clay and applied a lighted match to the dead ashes of tobacco in the 
bowl. He got for reward a mouthful of smoke that made him feel very 
sick, judging by the look of him. He put the pipe away with a sigh, 
and continued : “ Have you noticed that it is very hard to tell a fool 
from a philosopher? In fact, the only difference between them is this: 
the fool is born to philosophy, while the other man achieves it.” 

“Oh!” cried the Parson derisively. 

“Tt is so,” said the Rat, “and I will prove it. Wise men are agreed 
that to be truly happy is to be truly wise, and happiness—which is the 
end and perfection of wisdom—is merely the habit of not caring. A 
philosopher is one who has realised the futility of all things, the utter 
hopelessness that awaits him who would solve the countless mysteries 
of life and death and infinity: he is one content to live in the present 
only, enjoying such good things as are left to him; he is one who does 
not care. Buta fool is born to carelessness and happiness. What it 
takes a wise man half a lifetime to attain is given to the fool for a 
birthday present. Thus is folly wisdom and wisdom folly!” 

“Tt sounds too clever to be true,” I said. 

“T have summed up philosophy in a dozen words,” said the Parson 
with pride. And then he proceeded to show that he had. done nothing 
of the kind. “Live as many years as you can, because when you're 
dead you're dead a long time,” he said. 

“T once knew a man,” continued the Rat, “who was ugly, weak, and 
horribly poor. He broke coke and chopped wood in a black hole 
fourteen hours a day for ten years. He had a wife who got drunk 
and threw his furniture at him, and children who were always ill. 
His home was a carnival of dirt and discomfort ; a single, back cellar 
at the base of a rotting house in a bad neighbourhood. He never 
ate a square meal or slept in a clean bed. His clothes were the 
merest evasion of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. He had no 
hobbies, no books, no sense of humour or justice, nc opinions, no 
desires, no hopes, no ambitions, no loves, no hates. .He was.a human 
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negation. And he was happy. People said of him: “ He is either a 
fool or a philosopher!” 

The Rat drew out his clay pipe again, as was his habit when excited 
from speaking, but I put my hand on it. -He thanked me with a smile 
that was mainly broken, discoloured teeth. “I knew another man,” he 
said ; “ but there’s a story attached to him that would take some telling. 
And the story wouldn’t be about the man, either. It would be about a 
boy who died with a splendid disregard for conventionalities.” 

I motioned to the Parson to be silent. He gave me an understanding 
nod and went and effaced himself in a dark corner of the barn. The 
Rat disposed himself more comfortably under the blanket and began. 
This is the story he told us as I remember it. I have striven to render 
it here as it came from him. But a piece of white paper is not a wind- 
swept, rain-washed waste of level, black soil in a beautiful. English 
county ; and that is the background against which the actors in this 
story move for me. 

Said the Rat: “The coke-hole in which the Human Negation 
worked was an appurtenance of a small iron-foundry in London. A 
score of men were employed in the foundry. They were mostly of the 
hard-armed, blasphemous varicty, and they all had an unhealthy 
contempt for the Human Negation. They did not bully him, because, 
as I have implied, he was a weedy, unkempt man who never hit back, 
and they could not laugh at him without laughing with him. Besides, 
they were used to him. 

“One morning, when they came, they found him lying with his 
dreadful, futile head in the red mouth of the furnace. It was 
impossible that he should have fallen so in a swoon. Perhaps he 
went mad in the night. I do not know. 

“TI only know that this was the story they told to me when I 
succeeded the Human Negation in the coke-hole. It was not a nice 
story to think about, sitting in blindness. It was worse trying not to | 
think about it. I tried not to think about it for weeks on end.” 

Here the Rat made a long pause that had its significance. Then: 
“It matters nothing to you how I came to take the place of the 
Human Negation. I was young at the time, but that is no excuse 
for me. I don’t want your pity. I was a failure, big blame to 
me. But it was cursed hard working in that stultifying hole with 
unaccustomed hands that blistered and bled and throbbed with every 
fall of the heavy hammer, while the greedy maws of the little fires cried 
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out for fuel all day and never stopped. Sometimes I sent up knobs of 
coke that were too big, and then they were thrown back at me through 
the grey mouth of the hole with curses. Once, a piece came back and 
a laugh followed it. It was at a time when the men rested and the 
fires were banked. I sailed out from the hole with a black mood 
working in me, and it was hands up for half an hour with the biggest 
man in the foundry. The others stood round to see foul play. I was 
thrashed and thrown back into the hole with my blood pricking under 
my bruised skin and the stench of my wounds in my nostrils. I cried 
down there in the darkness, God help me! But the little fires did not 
want for fuel that afternoon. 

“These things happened in the intervals when I was not trying to 
forget the story of my predecessor. It was not enough that I was blind- 
sick with revolt against the immutable forces that grind men in God's 
factories and use their blood for oil, but the horror of this man’s end 
must be ever present with me. The hand of the Almighty had been 
heavy on him, and he had shaken it off; but all that he had not 
suffered J suffered in those-long hours of my aching loneliness. 

“T can believe now that he died without knowing the pain of death. 
It is likely that he went comfortably mad; that he mistook the red 


mouth of the furnace fire for a spilt goblet of wine, or a rose, or @ 
woman's lips, and stooped down to taste thereof. But I pictured it 
differently, then. We went together, hand in hand—no; closer than 
that !—through the fevered night. .... It was awful 

died slowly, with a seared, singing face on the hot lip of the furnace, 
our brains melting in the fierce glare, to the sound of ribald shouting. 
The song we howled was a wicked blend, the Negation’s song :— 


I hev a fawther in the prawmised lend, 

I hev a fawther in the prawmised lend ; 

Je-sus calls ’n’ I mus’ go 

Ter meet ’im in the ’arp-shop rarnd the caw-awn-er ! 


“These were the thoughts the darkness harboured: thoughts which 
breed not the wild unknowing madness that kills the god in man and 
sets free the chafing animal, but heavy, conscious idiocy. Time was not 
in that black hole. Days and nights, years and seasons, were merged 
in dreary, unbroken continuity ; and there was no rest, only hoggish 
sleeping and eating and drinking. I remember moments when I stood 
under the night-sky, and looking up to the stars, realised that I was 
something from the hand of a God, and fashioned in His likeness. 
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They were but moments: points of transient light ‘in the abiding 
darkness.::I can hardly think it’ out clearly. I am a man feeling 
for memories in a fog. I draw up what my hand touches, and there 
it is for you. Shall I goon? I have torn something off your faces 
already. I-have drawn that shadow from his corner. If I strip your 
bodies from your souls you will be cold. ’Pon my word! the Parson 
thinks I’m mad...’ Shall I go on?.... Most of the time I 
was drunk, and worked in a hot haze. My thoughts flew faster then. 
I likened them to the white chips flying under my hatchet, or the 
coke bouncing up the slope to feed the little, greedy fires. Here 
was a ragged indictment of God; ‘there went a thought of a mother 
with a hole in her apron, and a cool, soothing hand. It was fun to 
keep pace with the flying chips and the bouncing coke morsels. It 
made me laugh to see my thoughts sweating in the race. But when 
my laughter hampered my elbow I was angry, and there came a hush. 
It was time to turn to the bottle, then, for the men were crying out that 
the little, greedy fires were whining for their food. 

“Tt was a hurried, breathless existence. It was, though I spent it 
on my haunches. But I knew a long pause had got to come soon, 
because there are long pauses in the life of every man. And I wondered 
what would happen in the long pause. 

“One day it was hot. O God! how hot it was! I sloughed my 
clothes, one by one, till I was working nakec with my bare feet in the 
soft wood-dust and my back against a wet patch in the wall. I sat, 
high up, at the rear end of the hole, my eyes on a level with the 
foundry floor ; and I could see the sunlight on the cobbles in the yard 
beyond. I did not remember to have caught just that aspect of 
the foundry before. It pleased me to sit thus and watch things. A 
mood of still happiness was on me. I was not even trying not to 
think of the Human Negation. Then I knew that the long pause had 
come. 

“The little fires were content to languish that afternoon, for there 
was nothing doing. The furnace drowsed. Its even breathing, soft and 
regular as the breathing of a healthy, sleeping maiden, was the fit 
accompaniment to the sunbeams. Its usual harsh snore would have 
been an ugly dissonance. 

“Suddenly, a voice started to sing. It was the voice of a young 
boy: full and sweet as a woman’s; a voice with a spring breeze ‘in it, 
that seemed to scatter the wicked heat, as the morning sun scatters the 
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night mists. Its refrain was the tune of the hymn that the Human 
Negation had sung on his last day ; but the words were the right words. 
I wish I could remember them, but I cannot. It is so, always. There 
is a beautiful thing and a parody ; and we remember the parody. 

“T crept closer to the mouth of the hole—closer, closer—listening. 
I wanted to see the singer. I was fearful of disturbing him. Presently, 
he passed before me. He was dressed in rough fustian ; a coarse apron 
depended from his waist ; and his sleeves were rolled up above the 
elbow, revealing pink, baby arms, stained slightly with dirt. He had 
fair, smooth hair, pushed back off his round, white forehead in a 

Pe rebellious tuft, and plump cheeks to a head that seemed to me, a man 

. used to men, heavy for his narrow shoulders. He saw me, and a 
scorching blush swept over his face, dyeing his white neck. His voice 
faltered and the song ceased. Then I realised my nakedness and drew 
back into the shadow. I think I blushed, too. 

“The men called me a ‘filthy swine,’ and it cut into me like a whip. 
‘But you mus’n’t mind the Rat,’ they added to the boy. That was 
brine in the cuts. : 

“ Later, the foreman stood at the mouth of the hole. ‘Hi, you!’ he 
cried, ‘come art ’n’ shike ’an’s wi’ young Mister Karne, ’ere.’ 

“1 growled, in response, a sulky ‘ No.’ 

“The foreman cursed me. ‘W’y, you blawster!’ he cried. ‘’E’s 
awsked ter shike ’an’s wi’ yer. Come art!’ 

“T came out then; and there was the boy with his head back and the 
straightest spine in the world. ‘I’m the new apprentice,’ he says, half 
afraid of me, as he might be without shame. ‘And I want you to help 
me and tell me everything you know.’ 

“T looked into his eyes ; but they were guileless. 

“* Shike ’an’s wi’ the b’y, Rat,’ said the foreman. 

“The boy was sorry for me. ‘You are the Rat,’ he said, smiling. 
‘I will be the Mouse.’ Then we shook hands. 

“T went back into the coke-hole and poured half a bottle of gin on 
the wood-dust. A little vain-glory does a man good sometimes. ,.. .” 

The sky was lightening.. A band of sunlight swept across the fields 
to the west. The Rat watched it, and when it was caught up into the 
clouds again he shivered. “It leaves you colder,” he murmured. We 
waited. Presently he took up his story again. He said: “I wish it all 
ended there—with the gin in the wood-dust, because the rest is hard 
totell.... 
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“The boy and I became good friends. He used to stay after the 
others had gone, and talk to me while I banked the fires for the night. 
He was frankly egotistical, as is the habit of extreme youth, and his talk 
was mainly of himself. I would not have had it otherwise. It was like 
watching an unfolding flower to listen to him. There were sayings of 
his that woke me up in the night and made me want to cry. He 
brought my manhood back to me, so that I felt sorry and ashamed for 
myself. 

“But I am telling it all wrong, and you will not understand. 

“ One evening he took me home with him and made me known to 
his mother. She was a widow: a woman purified in the fires of 
suffering. Her form was strangely old and bowed; her face, as 
strangely young. She made me very welcome, gave me a seat away 
from the fire—it was a hot day—and put food before me. She never 
once looked at my unsightly hands or my patched, stained clothes. She 
made a little, quiet prayer before we started eating, and another when 
we had done. I loved her for it, though it was foolishness. And, 
afterwards, she took out some knitting and talked to me over her 
twinkling needles as a woman to a man, assuming in me a knowledge 
and a decency of soul that were never mine. The room was small, and 
there was only one other; but it was a Mother-of-Jesus room. The 
Mouse talked the whole time, except when he sang. And, talking or 
singing, it was all joy. I went again and again, and every time it put 
something into me. The widow was a woman who had read to her 
profit, and there were bits in her talk that quickened to new life within 
me, torpid memories of a time when I had books for friends, with no 
desire for other company, and windy ambitions to sail to heaven on. 
I marvelled at forgetting that generous, full-bodied time. A re-born 
desire to have, as of old, equal converse with the gentle giants of those 
days, possessed me. I begged an armful of books from the widow and 
took them home. I bought a candle on my way and stuck it on the 
floor beside the rags I was used to sleep on. And, lying thus, I read 
read, read through the unresting right to the wild-eyed dawn. 

“TI went forth to my work that pale morning with a brain that 
danced to the music of my iron clogs on the flags. I was young ; I was 
strong ; I was a man again. ‘God! I was a man again! I would have 
done with the foul hole and the slow labour that had rusted me. I 
would use the wedge of my manhood to force an opening for myself. 
There was blood in my veins and fire in the blood. My arm was 
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strong enough to draw my youth back tome. All should be with me 
as I had once resolved .... Ah, but it was splendid folly ! 

“The Mouse was waiting for me at the entrance to the foundry. He 
was there to talk to me before the others came. I unlocked the gate 
and we went in together. We went to the little fires on the benches. 
They were always sulky after the night and needed coaxing to glow 
pleasantly. Some had ebbed to cold death: these we fed with embers 
from the great furnace which never slept. The Mouse helped me. Last, 
we came to the furnace. With a lever that I had often likened to myself 
because it was tortured into corkscrew twistings, I raised the ponderous 
lid. The Mouse danced to see the dull glow escaping to the blistered 
beams of the roof. I sprang upon the smooth slab of iron, heaped 
high with big coke, from which the furnace was fed, and the Mouse 
mounted beside me. Standing thus, with his hand gripping me, we 
could look down into the heart of the fire where tiny commas of blue 
flame ran about like devils in and out among the hot, blushing cinders. 
A diving draught struck through the open lid, and, recoiling, drew up 
with it a wraith of white ashes that fell on us like snow. I took the 
great shovel, stuck it deep into the coke, and bidding the boy stand 
back, slanted its contents into the furnace, There was a slow hiss and 
a shower of golden sparks flew about us. Again. Again. Again. 
Then, the Mouse must have a turn. He was proud, with a happy, 
laughing pride, that his weakness was not extraordinary, and so he 
must fill the shovel beyond his strength and miss his end by an inch 
of iron floor. A cold sweat broke out on me as I clutched his 
small arm and held him back from death. He had given a little 
cry in his terror that tore my heart. I bade him get down from the 
slab, and he obeyed me. It was anxious work; for the red places had 
to be covered quick with coke, else the flames would lick the roof and 
wreak ruin, I was glad when I heard the lid crash down tight on that 
hell of fury. 

“We had still an hour to spare, for the times continued slack and 
the men did not need to come at their wonted early hour. The Mouse 
and I sat down to quiet talk. I began to tell him of my new aspirations. 
The telling made a fool of me so that it was as if I had conquered the 
world to hear me. The Mouse listened, and was happy in listening. I 
saw his eyes sparkling. Yet there was an odd gravity in his expression, 
too. When I had done and was curvetting up the middle of the 
foundry like an untried colt, he sat very still. Then he said: ‘Shall 
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we pray together a bit?’ He was half afraid to say it. I was drawn 
up short. ‘Pray?’ I stammered like a fool. ‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘ Let 
us pray to God to be our strength in our new endeavours, We shall 
stand a better chance with the world, then; because He, Who is a 
Host, will be with us’ 

“JT was ataloss. For me, God was dead. I had prayed to Him— 
as we all have—in my childhood; prayed with simple faith. And I 
had not been answered. I had prayed to Him again in the between 
years; prayed out of my tears, still with full trust. And I had not 
been answered. ‘ There is no God,’ I said to the Mouse. His round 
lips trembled, and he went white. ‘ Hush, he whispered in deadly fear. 
Then a mad mood took me. I might have humoured him. A bent 
knee is not much. But, instead, I laughed. He whispered ‘ Hush’ 
again with a little note of imperiousness in his voice that impressed me 
in pure despite, so that I began, in hot, ill-considered words, to justify 
my unbelief. He put his hands to his ears, ‘No, no,’ he screamed. 
‘I cannot listen. I cannot listen.’ I was checked again, and anger 
rose in me. I went to my coke-hole with never another word and 
threw myself on the wood-dust in a black tumult of rage. 

“All day, while the men worked, I thought of what the boy had 
said and of what I could have answered but for his stopped ears. I 
built up slowly a knit structure of hard logic that should crush the folly 
out of him. In the afternoon he came to the mouth of the hole and 
whispered: ‘Rat! Dear old Rat.’ That softened me so that I could 
not trust myself to answer before he spoke again. ‘ Are you angry with 
me?’ he asked. ‘No,’ I replied, ‘only sorry for you.’ He paused. 
‘Then we will not speak of it,’ he said. ‘ But No; we will not 
speak of it.’ And he went away. But he did not sing that afternoon. 
I heard the men asking if he were ill. 

“In the evening when I came out he was waiting for me in the 
darkened foundry. He tried to give me the usual smile, but I knew 
that I was as one distorted out of beauty in his eyes. He seemed afraid 
of silence, and talked and Jaughed a great deal—with a hardness in his 
voice. Even then it might have been with us as before, but for a cursed 
prompting in my heart that drove me to speech. In the middle of 
absent listening to him my tongue slipped in: ‘ Mouse, I mus¢ talk of it.’ 
He stopped and went white as before. ‘I can’t listen. I can’t listen. 
It is so wicked, he cried, and up went his hands to his head again. 
‘You must listen, I shouted with my teeth set. And I seized. his 
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wrists and held them while I poured forth my vindication into his 
shrinking ears. He pleaded with me to spare him, but I would not. 
He even sang to drown my voice. Men, I was mad! But I could not 
stop till it was all out, and then I had put a barrier between us for all 
time. He fled from me as from a thing accursed. I let him go; and 
then I was down in the dust crying to a possible God to blast me with 
his lightnings, for I did not want to live. 

“A hope that he might return stayed with me. But he did not. 
When I shut the gate of the foundry behind me there was only the 
street and the grey sky. I shook my fist at the sky and cursed what 
was not behind it. And the morning and the evening were the same 
day ! . 

“It was the gin-bottle for me after that, and the stale, unprofitable 
toil, and the unthinking days, and the lost nights. I relapsed into my 
former state of worse than beast, equal with devil. When the Mouse, 
meeting me by what was not chance—and I knew it, threw an appeal 
to me, I washed his face red with grinning blasphemies. ‘A prig was 
a little thing to include in a comprehensive curse of the Finite and the 
Infinite. I muttered into the bottle, afterwards. And the bottle 
gurgled approbation. And we laughed together. There were rollick- 
ings in that coke-hole! Gay times with little green snakes that 
preached sobriety ! 

“Outside the coke-hole there was a corner in the foundry that was 
always dark, except when the lid of the furnace was up. The iron 
slab from which the Mouse and I had looked down at the fire on 
a morning, was in that corner. One Saturday evening I stood on the 
slab about to build up the furnace fire over Sunday. The others had 
gone, and I thought I was alone. I had got the lid half-way up when 
I heard the voice of the Mouse calling to me. I looked down and saw 
his face on a level with my feet. ‘Can’t we be friends again, dear old 
Rat?’ he was saying. The lid fell back, and there was a moment for 
me to damn myself utterly in. I filled the moment with a laugh. I 
was drunk, and my head went whirling. I raised the lid again and 
turned away to shovel down the fuel. 

“The Mouse was like a detached conscience. I wanted him to be 
gone. Instead, he leaped up on the slab beside me and put a hand on 
my naked arm. It was a little -hand,-but I could not have moved it. 
I let it stay there and slowly slanted the coke into the furnace. The 
Mouse spoke to me. But I was busy with little green snakes and could 
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not listen. At last, an outside voice said to him: ‘Where is now thy 
God?’ And the snakes were thorns on the painted glass head of 
a mortified Saviour. : 

“ Again, the voice spoke: ‘Is He in His Heaven?’ And there was 
a soft ‘ Yes,’ like a breath from the sea. 

“Then, I was bending the Mouse back over the fire and the little 
blue devils were reaching up for him. His face was white and set, but 
smiling. His arms were intertwisted with mine. 

“*T am not afraid that you will let me fall, dear old Rat,’ he said. 
But his breath was cold on my cheek. 

“ Then, it was green snakes again, and he had slipped, and the fire 
was shifting. A rolling column of sparks wrapped me about. I was 
down on my belly, with my chin on the hot edge of the slab, looking 
for him, reaching down for him through a yellow haze. There was 
a rotten stench in my nostrils and a hissing and babbling in my ears. 
I could see something black, with ragged edges, ill-defined, melting into 
the glow of the embers, down there. The thing was covered with great, 
black blisters like rain-bubbles on a foul pool, swelling and bursting, 
swelling and bursting. I lay and watched it till it was only a shade of 


darker red amid the orange. Then I rose wearily and began to slant 
down the coke on it. 


“T was not careful to cover up the red places and so the fire rose and 
scorched me. But I choked its gaping jaws with fresh fuel till it was 
only a thing of lines and streaks, and the coke was level with the slab. 
The sweat lay in the hollows of my shoulders in pools that overflowed 
and fell, hissing, on the hot floor; it dripped from my hair, and ran, 
like a muddy river through the reeds, down my bristling arms. Still 
I kept on. I dared not stop. For stopping meant thought, and thought 
was madness. I could still hear the stiff crackling of the fire below. . 

“ At last there was no more coke, and then I reeled and fell, and the 
zinc flooring thundered under me. I lay quite still, watching the open 
furnace. It was quite black, save where its ruddy vomit gushed forth 
and fell through its gasping mouth or its long, protruding lip. Presently 
thin arrows of flame shot up and stuck, quivering, in the roof beams. 
They hung there in thickening clusters till the whole roof was obscured. 
And, all the time, fresh arrows were leaping up, so that the dark corner 
was filled with yellow light. It grew hot. The air was obscured with 
smoky fumes. A rafter fell crashing across the fire, and then there was 
a burst of flame and a fierce roar. The very blood was dry in me. 
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I could see the arrows shooting out on all sides, piercing the benches, 
advancing on the floor, running up the walls, dancing in the air. One 
struck my leg, and its point was as a serpent’s tooth for sharpness. 
I cried out, and rose, and staggered across the yard to the gate. I 
swung it open, and ran out under the grey sky.” 

The Parson left his corner and looked down at the Rat. “It was 
a dream?” he asked. The Rat heeded him not, but sat, as he had 
sat throughout, with his hands spread wide and a heavy flush burning 
in his brown cheeks, 

“ The dream comes afterwards,” he said ; “a dream of wet ditches ; 
of close hiding by day and swift running at night. No rest! No rest! 
. . . But that was long ago.” He laughed softly. “I am a lazy student 
of philosophy now,” he said. He rose and walked to the open end of 
the barn. I had drawn away from him in horror. “ It was a dream ?” 
the Parson said again, following him. “No,” said the Rat, quietly. 
And he turned, and they closed and fell, smiting blindly, as they 
rolled in the mire. 

It seemed to me that ‘this was a case for the interposition of an 
omniscient Providence. So I left them fighting. 

EDWIN PUGH. 








THE SHEEPFOLD 


HE Shepherd of the sheepfold leant 
T Upon his crook, and saw within 
The fold his milky ewes content, 

His white lambs innocent of sin. 


The milky mothers giving suck 
He saw, and merry lambs at play, 
Yet, leaning on his shepherd’s crook, 
His eyes, his heart, were turned away. 


His tender thoughts were turned apart 
To where his orphaned lambs cried on: 
Their cries lay heavy on his heart— 


Poor milkless lambkins and undone! 


With tears he saw the milky dams 
Go dropping milk upon the grass : 
These were the mothers of dead lambs,— 
The mothers of dead lambs, alas! 


O little lambs that would not live, 
Your milk runs all to bitter waste ; 
Your milk that makes the Shepherd grieve, 
Runs out like tears so hot and fast. 


O, comfort, comfort then those sheep, 
Whose little lovely lambs are dead! 
The milk that makes the Shepherd weep 
Runs out like tears, and none is fed. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 













THE FATE OF SOUTH AFRICA* 


“The key to the situation in South Africa is the redress of the grievances of the 
Uitlanders in the Transvaal.”—Dazly News, February 9th, 1896. 


URING the last few days so much has been said and written 
upon South Africa, in Parliament and in the London Press, 
that it may seem superfluous for any one to say or write more. 

And especially it is urged that silence should at least be maintained 

until the trial of the Reform leaders at Pretoria, and of Dr. Jameson 

and his officers in London, shall have been concluded. This is 
obviously wise and necessary, in respect to all matters which may 
affect the guilt or innocence of the parties incriminated, and it is not 
the habit of Englishmen to prejudge a judicial enquiry. But these 
matters which have been discussed at such length are but accidents, 
unhappy accidents, which. have occurred in the midst of a vast region 
comprising several States, whose relations to each other, to England, and 
to other Powers present a problem of far greater consequence, for good 
or evil, than the abortive revolution in Johannesburg or Dr. Jameson’s 
inroad into the Transvaal. Yet upon these political issues of imminent 
and far-reaching importance to all, whether of Dutch or English origin, 
in South Africa, very little has been said by any Englishman who has 
made South Africa his home. The other parties concerned have not 
felt themselves constrained to observe a similar silence in so far as their 
own interests are likely to be affected. President Kruger has repeatedly 
asserted the conditions which he considers necessary to the welfare of 
his country, and Mr. Chamberlain has been equally prompt in defining 
the claims of the “Imperial Factor.” It is only the men of English 
birth, who have lived and worked in South Africa for years, that still 
hold their tongues, in astonishment, perhaps, at finding so sudden a 
recognition of facts, fairly obvious, but which hitherto have, none the 
less, been steadily ignored by English journalists and politicians 
absorbed in their domestic controversies. We welcome this new 
interest, and are quite ready to acknowledge the amount and general 
accuracy of the information which has been so suddenly acquired : 
yet it is possible that those who have enjoyed opportunities of studying 
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these matters at greater length, in closer proximity, and in calmer 
periods, may still have something to say. We know South Africa as men 
know the details of a house they have lived in for years, and not as they 
are revealed by a lightning flash to casual passers-by. Dr. Jameson’s 
expedition was just such a flash ; and, however deplorable it may have 
been in its immediate consequences, we may glean from it this much of 
hope—that the attention it has attracted to South Africa will lead to a 
fuller knowledge at home of the difficulties we have had to contend 
with, and of the work we have done. But this new knowledge cannot 
be adequate, unless those who have lived in South Africa tell their own 
story and put their own case. That is my excuse for writing. We see 
President Kruger and the Imperial Government fighting their own 
corners, and of that we make no complaint ; but we must be allowed to 
fight our corner also; and we can do so in no selfish spirit, for we 
hold that the interests of the Empire, and, in the long run, of the 
Transvaal Republic, are bound up with our own. 

I have lived fourteen years in Africa and during seven I have acted 
in South Africa as Secretary to the Chartered Company. For the 
last two years I have sat for the city of Kimberley in the Cape 
Legislative Assembly. And indeed, it was only the other day that I 
landed in England in company with Mr. Cecil Rhodes. I do not, on 
this account, write officiaily or in any sense as the mouth-piece of 
the Company, but simply as one whose connexion with it has afforded 
him unusual opportunities of gauging British sentiment and studying 
British enterprise in South Africa. Now, a glance at the map included 
in this article will show that Africa south of the Zambesi consists of 
several States. And perhaps in the world’s history there has never 
been a congeries of States in juxtaposition presenting so many com- 
binations and permutations of racial and political characteristics. But 
the number and complexity of their variations are all the more curious 
if you consider that only two races, the English and the Dutch, are of 
any numerical importance in all South Africa, and that, excepting 
German South-West Africa and the possessions of Portugal, no other 
race owns the soil or has a share in the Government of any one 
State. The Cape self-governing Colony has a Dutch majority, and is 
controlled by Great Britain ; the Transvaal has a British majority and 
is a Dutch Republic. The Free State is a Dutch Republic with a 
Dutch majority ; Natal is a British Colony, with an English population ; 
Rhodesia is a vast region, seven and a half times the size of Great 
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Britain, whose white population is exclusively English. Such is the 
puzzle, “the key” to which, according to the Dazly News, must be 
found in “the redress of the grievances of the Uitlanders in the 
Transvaal.” It may seem extravagant to claim that the ultimate fate 
of all these States must be decided by the redress of the grievances 
in one of the smallest among them. But the ultimate fate of our 
American Colonies was so decided something more than a century 
ago, and the question for British statesmen is whether Africa, south 
of the Zambesi, shall federate into “A United States,” hostile to Great 
Britain ; into a “ Dominion of Canada,’ but with Germany for its 
Sovereign Power; or into a “Dominion of Canada,” still loyal to the 
British Throne. To those who have lived in South Africa these are 
the only three possible issues out of the present complexities, and it 
is now for Great Britain to choose between them. 

Since the Transvaal is the key to South Africa, let me first examine 
its racial and political characteristics in greater detail. 

The Transvaal of to-day has an Uitlander population of some 
120,000 people, the majority of whom are either British born or of 
British descent, speaking the English language as their mother-tongue. 
They comprise the intelligence, the wealth, the energy, and all that 
makes for progress and civilisation in a country as large as Italy. By 
their resources and determination they have increased the export of 
gold from nothing until it now amounts to eight millions sterling per 
annum, and, by the end of this century, now only four years distant, 
the development of their “deep levels” will increase this export of gold 
to twenty millions sterling, and thereafter for the next thirty or forty 
years they will maintain their production at that figure. The Transvaal 
will, therefore, furnish in the near future two-thirds of the yellow metal 
of the world, and with this increase of prosperity the present population 
of 120,000 Uitlanders must increase also until by the year 1900 it may 
safely be put at 240,000, and a few years later at half a million. At 
the present moment the Uitlanders own, by actual purchase of the 
soil, more than one-half of the Transvaal, and contribute nine-tenths 
of the entire revenue, yet they have no share in the Government of their 
country. It is not to be supposed that such a position can last. The 
Uitlanders may now be without political rights, but it is absurd to 
believe that they will remain for ever without them. From year to year 
they will own more of the soil and pay more of the revenue: and at 
some point in this upward curve, tending towards the ownership of all 
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the land and the payment of all the taxes, they must become politically 
free. A community of 14,000 male Boers may claim the divine right of 
a pastoral oligarchy and coquet with the power of a military despot, but 
even so, the laws of political evolution cannot be arrested to humour 
their political intelligence. We may, therefore, take it that sooner or 
later, and sooner rather than later, the Uitlanders will obtain the politi- 
cal rights enjoyed by all civilised communities. But this political 
emancipation of the Transvaal, which is bound to come, must affect 
every State in South Africa. A country the size of Italy, producing 
two-thirds of the gold of the world, and inhabited by an English- 
speaking population of three or four hundred thousand souls, with their 
restless energy and fixed determination to push their manufactures and 
develop the resources of their country, must set the tune to the rest of 
South Africa. The Transvaal, as an opulent and thickly populated 
State, surrounded by poorer and less favoured neighbours, cannot fail to- 
drag the Free State, the Cape Colony, and Natal, into some closer 
communion with its political and commercial organisation. There will 
be a federation of South Africa. But what tune will the Transvaal set 
to that Federation? What policy will the States of South Africa adopt 
towards England and the world? The answer to these questions. 
depends on the attitude of England during the present crisis. If 
England does her duty, she will some day have a Dominion of South 
Africa loyal as the Dominion of Canada ; but, if not, then a dominion 
loyal to Germany, or a United States of Africa with a “Monroe 
Doctrine” of their own. I have used Canada as an illustration because 
the French Canadians appreciate the blessings of British rule, and 
because the great majority of the Dutch in Cape Colony do and will 
continue to appreciate those blessings, provided always that Great 
Britain shall continue to respect the language, religion, and racial 
sentiment of the Dutch as of equal importance to their own. And 
in this connexion the question of Native labour must not be overlooked. 

Unless the British people will consent to look a few years ahead and 
to consider the South African question as a whole, we of British blood in 
South Africa cannot, with all the good-will in the world, avert a disaster 
to British power as great as the loss of the American Colonies. We 
may, some few of us, struggle against the stream, but if the “ Imperial 
Factor” be found wanting in the first elements of Imperial rule, we 
shall be swept away in a swelling current of Africander patriotism. 
There is no room for a Roz fainéant south of the Zambesi. 
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Great Britain intervened, and rightly, to stop Jameson; but she 
intervened again to make the Uitlander lay down his arms. There was 
no remedy in Jameson’s appeal to force; but neither will the forts now 
being built on the hilltops round Johannesburg, nor the jack-boot of 
the German mercenary, avail to relieve the grievances of which the 
Uitlander complains, This double intervention of the Imperial Factor 
has left the Uitlander prostrate and helpless. If he is to be abandoned 
now it may take him years to win his rights, but win them in the end he 
will, and then? .... What can Great Britain expect, twenty years 
hence, from the States of South Africa, but the animosity of another 
America, rendered implacable by another example of her stupid and 
heartless neglect? For what are the grievances of the Uitlander? They 
have been temperately stated by Mr. Charles Leonard, chairman of the 
National Union in the Transvaal, in a letter addressed to Ons Land (Our 
Country), the leading Dutch paper of the Cape Colony and official organ 
of the Bond. I quote from a translation published in the Cape Times, 
December 31st, 1895 :— 





“By laws passed gradually they are now really excluded for life from burgher 
rights, and their children born on Transvaal soil can never obtain the franchise, unless 
their fathers take an oath which imposes upon them liability to service in war while 
they do not get burgher rights. 

“The Government have granted one concession after another, with the result that 
at the present time all the railways are in the hands of a Hollander company. This 
company has also the right to collect the whole of the import duties at Delagoa Bay, 
and to appropriate to its own use a large portion of them. 

“The Government has shown in the clearest possible manner that it would like to 
crush Cape Colony ; for that reason it puts such heavy duties on the products of the 
Colony that the market of Johannesburg is, as a matter of fact, closed to the farmers 
here, while the public of Johannesburg also suffer severely. Further, there is a set 
plan to divert the trade as far as possible to Delagoa Bay, in order to do injury to the 
Cape farmers and the Cape railways. 

“ The Government has also granted a concession for dynamite to certain foreigners, 
and the mining industry now groans under an enforced tax of £600,000 per annum, 
not ior the benefit of the public treasury but of a set of foreign speculators. 

“ Education is in a wretched state. Protection of life and property is no better. 
Bribery and corruption openly prevail in the public services, and are in no wise 
punished. The public moneys are squandered in the most shameless manner without 
being properly accounted for. More than double the amount of money that would be 
necessary under a proper system is taken out of the public coffers, and is then spent 
in a wonderful secret service and in other ways. The truth is that the Hollanders 
are masters of the situation. They rule in all the departments, the State Secretary’s, 
the State Attorney’s, the Superintendent of Education, the Director of Railways, all 
are Hollanders, and what the Hollanders do not control is done by holders of 
concessions and foreign speculators. They hate all Englishmen and all Afrikanders, 
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and try to strengthen the Hollander influence more and more. They are continually— 
year in and year out—making mischief between the old burghers and their brothers 
in the Colony, as well as other ‘ Uitlanders.’ To that is to be largely attributed the 
present state of affairs. That is the reason why Afrikanders are harassed in or driven 
out of their own country while foreigners enjoy all the advantages. 

“The worst is, alas! that President Kruger, advised by his false friends, intends 
by means of force to keep the ‘ Uitlanders’ in order, instead of by means of love, 
justice, and fraternity. Cannons, maxims, rifles, and thousands of cartridges, a fort 
at Pretoria to be built with our money at a cost of £250,000; another fort at 
Johannesburg at a cost of £100,000! German officers to be pane to teach 
the artillerymen how to shoot down Afrikanders.” 


Such are the grievances, and the remedies demanded for their 
redress may be read at the end of the Uitlanders’ now famous 
Declaration of Rights :— 


We want: 


1. The establishment of this Republic as a true Republic. 

2. A Grondwet or constitution which shall be framed by competent persons 
selected by representatives of the whole people and framed on lines laid 
down by them, a constitution which shall be safeguarded against hasty 
alteration. 

. An equitable Franchise Law and fair representation. 

. Equality of the Dutch and English languages. 

. Responsibility to the Legislature of the Heads of the great Departments. 

. Removal of religious disabilities. 

. Independence of the Courts of Justice, with adequate and secured remuneration 
of the Judges. 

8. Liberal and comprehensive education. 
g. An efficient Civil Service, with adequate provision for pay and pension. 
10. Free trade in South African products. 


SOM & WwW 


This is what we want ! 


For Mr. Leonard’s statement that bribery and corruption openly 
prevail in the public services and are in no wise punished, the back 
numbers of the Johannesburg Critic and of Land en Volk, published in 
Pretoria, give chapter and verse. 

Redress the grievances of the Uitlander now, give him the freedom 
which his kinsfolk enjoy all the world over, and you will bind him to you 
by links of sentiment and loyalty which stand all strains to-day between 
the mother country and her great dependencies. The eighteenth century 
saw the first great rise of Britain’s power in India, in Canada, in America, 
in the West Indies ; and that Imperial expansion aroused the jealousy 
of the other great European Powers. At the end of that century, 
therefore, England had to face a world in arms; and this, when her 
policy towards the States of America—‘ the old diplomacy”—the policy 
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of pigeon-holing and unsympathetic pedantry, had led to the loss of men 
who would have fought on and worked on for the common inheritance 
of the English-speaking race. And now, after another century of 
success, we find again the same jealousy aroused in rival Powers ; the 
same “splendid isolation.” But is there also to be again the same 
policy towards our kinsfolk and pioneers beyond the sea ; leading again 
to the same disaffection and distrust? If so, the danger is ‘imminent. 
The pace has increased with the lapse of a hundred years, and develop- 
ments which then were but slowly evolved, may now take the form of 
sudden catastrophes. The one distinction in the two pictures I have 
sketched lies in the difference between Lord North and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Mr. Chamberlain has the chance of intervening earlier than the 
younger Pitt, who was born too late to save America, and only just in 
time to save England. Mr. Chamberlain may yet make a Dominion of 
South Africa, one of the most important creations of the British Empire. 
In his difficult position he may say and do things which some of us who 
have worked in South Africa might wish otherwise said and done, but at 
least he says and does something ; he believes in “ promptitude and 
vigour” ; he comes out into the open, and exhibits his sympathy with 
all that Englishmen care for in his every word and act. His despatches 
to Sir Hercules Robinson reveal his clear grasp of the facts; and his 
suggestion that he and President Kruger should, in friendly agreement, 
determine the conditions of justice for the Uitlanders, leaves nothing to 
be desired. For this reason we welcome his “ new diplomatic method,” 
and we rejoice that at last a great statesman stands at the head of 
Britain’s Colonial Empire. 

Those who have worked at the development of South Africa stil} 
take their stand on the closing words of Mr. Rhodes’s speech at the 
Imperial Institute Meeting held in 1894. But whilst our attitude has 
not changed, the attitude of certain sections of the British Public has 
been rendered uncertain by rumour and scandal. It has been said 
that the Jameson incident was a move on the part of the Capitalists 
to rehabilitate the rotten finances of the Chartered Company, and that 
the object was to seize the Johannesburg Mines and incorporate them 
with Rhodesia. Can any sane man believe such pernicious nonsense ? 
The finances of the Chartered Company have never before, in the 
six short years of its existence, been in such a sound and solvent 
condition as they are to-day. The Company .has not only repaid a 
six per cent. debenture loan of over £700,000, and thus saved a heavy 
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annual charge, but has discharged all its other liabilities, and stands 
to-day with a cash surplus in hand of £600,000, a sum more than 
sufficient for many years’ development. This balance is altogether 
independent of sums subscribed for railway construction from the 
south and from the east, amounting to upwards of £1,200,000. The 
annual revenue of the Company, apart from its interest in subsidiary 
Companies, amounted, at the close of its last financial year, March, 
’95, to £112,000. The sale of town lots held since that date realised 
4203,095 ; this item is not included in the revenue return mentioned 
previously, of £112,000, but if added to the current revenue would show 
for the financial year, March, ’95, to March, ’96, a revenue return of 
some £300,000. The returns of revenue during the year, March, ’94-’95, 
under the heads of Postal Revenue, Revenue Stamps and Licenses, 
and Telegraph, as compared with the previous year, ’93~94, show the 
great progress the country has made :— 


For the 12 months ending _‘ For the 12 months 
31st March, 1894. ending 31st March, 1895. 


£ & 2 LL & @ 

Postal Revenue ... aes «so 68S 36 4 4,609 15 oO 
Revenue Stamps and License 

Department... aes os SOG 87 2 30,221 11 8 

Telegraph Department ... a 370 7 6 3,268 16 7 


These figures indicate a rapid increase of the population and com- 
merce of Rhodesia, and the figures for this year will again show a 
much greater increase. So that even an object cannot be alleged for the 
crimes of which we are accused; we are charged with committing 
them gratuitously to effect a purpose already achieved. Let it be 
remembered that Rhodesia of to-day is about 2,000 miles long and 
nearly 1,000 miles broad; that as yet it is only in its infancy; that 
it contains a native population of probably far over 2,000,000 of natives, 
who to-day want nothing and buy nothing; but the time is not far 
distant when these natives will be brought into the ordinary condition 
of civilised beings, needing their annual millions of pairs of boots, 
shirtings, clothes, &c. There is no fear that orders from Rhodesia 
will be placed with German firms, or that the Administration of 
Rhodesia will boycott English goods and English manufactures in 
their Government contracts, as has been done persistently by the 
Transvaal Government. 

The charge that Dr. Jameson was ordered by Mr. Cecil Rhodes to 
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steal gold-mines is almost equalled in absurdity by the charges that 
the London Press and the British House of Commons have been 
bought wholesale by gamblers on the London Stock Exchange— 
“salted” was, I think, the elegant phrase applied by one Member of 
Parliament to his colleagues. It is not for me to intervene in this 
dispute between Messrs. Forster and Labouchere and the gentlemen 
who sit with them in the House. I am content to echo the words of | 
Sir William Harcourt, who has declared, from his place in the House of ) 
Commons, that Mr. Rhodes, whom he knows personally, is incapable of 
any mean or sordid motive. In the early days, owing to the unforeseen 
difficulties and expenditure attaching to so vast an Imperial expansion, 
under circumstances which precluded any profit earning, Mr. Rhodes has 
come forward over and over again with heavy subsidies from his private 
purse to keep going the work of opening up the interior of Africa to” 
British enterprise. And where in the history of the world can any 
parallel be found for so successful an opening up of a scarcely-explored 
continent? “Greater Germany” contains, it is said, a population of 
seven hundred and fifty people, of whom one-third are paid officials— 
this population is concentrated somewhere within an area of 900,000 
square miles. Not a railway, not a telegraph, hardly a post office, is 
known in that huge expanse. Rhodesia of to-day is six years old, it 
has a population of some six to seven thousand people. It has com- 
pleted and built nearly three hundred miles of railway, and has the funds 
subscribed for a nearly similar extent. On the Vryburg-Mafeking section 
of this line the nett earnings have been equal to four per cent. The 
Company has constructed some 1,354 miles of telegraphs, and the line 4 
will very shortly be worked on the duplex system, owing to the great | 
increase of traffic. For the six months ending September, ’95, the receipts 
showed an approximate total of £7,631, and the expenditure £3,389. 
There are in Southern Rhodesia, that is the portion south of the 
Zambesi, no less than twenty-two telegraph offices. There are thirty- 
one separate money order offices, post offices, and postal agencies. The 
average weekly weight of correspondence is as follows (these figures 
apply only up to March, 1895, since then there has been a remarkable 
increase): received, 2,167 lbs. ; despatched, 508 Ibs. Rhodesia, that is 
to say, receives in every week a ton of letters, book-packets, parcels, and 


newspapers, and sends away nearly a quarter of a ton during the same 
period. 
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All this is the work of six years, and when we commenced in 1889 
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we were nearly eleven hundred miles distant from the nearest railway 
station, and -had not constructed a mile of our telegraph system. Let 
the public but glance at the General Annual Report just issued by 
the Company, and they can form but one opinion of the great and 
wonderful success achieved by Mr. Rhodes, Dr. Jameson, and the 
Directors of thé British South Africa Company. While I am able 
thus fully to: refer to the British South Africa Company’s work, it 
will be evident, I think, to any impartial reader, that I cannot now go 
into the facts connected with the Jameson incident. The case is sub 
judice. Our late Administrator, who to this moment still commands 
the respect and affection of thousands, is to be tried. He is my friend, 
and has been my friend for the last twelve years, since we were fellow 
doctors together at Kimberley ; and while, therefore, it is not for me to 
join in the well-nigh universal praise of his courage, his honesty, and his 
capacity, neither can I now do less than say that there is a public aspect 
of the case far more. important than the personal one. I believe that 
when all the facts are known, he and his friends will be’ well content 
to abide by any opinion which the British public are at all likely to 
pronounce ; and by all the facts, I mean all the facts of the present 
South African situation. The Jameson incident is but one element in 
a complex problem. South Africa is not in the Home Counties. Let 
me, therefore, recall some of the incidents, certainly not abnormal, of 
the evolution of South Africa as we see it to-day. Since Great Britain 
handed back the Transvaal. in 1880-81, perhaps few remember that 
there have been five separate raids directed against British territory, 
with the distinct object of adding territories to the Transvaal State, 
on its eastern, western, and northern boundaries. In 1884 the raids 
into Stellaland and Rooiground (lately the Crown Colony of British 
Bechuanaland) cost Great Britain a. million of money to repress and 
defeat. The Boers who formed the forces unquestionably had the tacit 
assent and good-will of President Kruger, and it is quite certain that 
he never punished and never had the slightest intention of punishing 
any of the parties concerned. After suffering the loss of many lives 
at Isandlwana, Great Britain defeated the Zulus and annexed their 
country to the British Crown. This war, which the Boers were incom- 
petent to wage, was fought in the interest of South Africa as a whole. 
But again it was followed by the inevitable Boer raid, and a most 
successful raid it was: for the best two-thirds of Zululand was seized © 
and proclaimed for a new Republic. In. due course, the new Republic 
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merged itself in the Transvaal Republic, its President, in 1886, 
becoming one of the progressive citizens of the Boer community. In 
1891 no sooner had the pioneers of the Chartered Company occupied 
Salisbury than an armed body of some four hundred to five hundred 
Boers appeared on the border at Tuli, claiming that a considerable 
portion of the country successfully occupied belonged to them. Only 
by Dr. Jameson’s tact and diplomacy on the spot, backed by the 
loyalty and good faith of the Cape Colony Afrikander, was bloodshed 
avoided. The Imperial Police had not long ago to be despatched in 
hot haste to occupy Amatongaland and the strip of coast line south 
of Delagoa Bay, over which an English Protectorate had been pro- 
claimed, because there were strong grounds for belief that another 
invasion of Boers was to take place with the object of acquiring a strip 
of coast line for President Kruger, from which he could at last shake 
hands with the German marine on board the German men-of-war. But 
these successive raids into the territory of a Power which, with a 
splendid generosity, had handed him back his country after the bitter 
defeat of Majuba, are not the only contributions of Boer statecraft to 
the recent evolution of South Africa. For years there has been a 
constant intrigue to obtain from Portugal by purchase or arrangement 


either the territory of Delagoa Bay, or a working arrangement, by 
which the magnificent harbour and the railway thence to the Transvaal 
border, should be controlled by and placed at the disposal of the South 
African Republic: a violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of the 
MacMahon award. 


Dr. Leyds’s journeys to Lisbon have only been defeated by the 
vigilance of the Foreign Office and Sir Percy Anderson. This intrigue 
continues, and will never cease until Delagoa Bay is put once and for 
all beyond the reach of Dr. Leyds and his German allies. A more 
determined effort on the part of President Kruger to throw off his 
connexion with Great Britain in favour of Germany has only recently 
been brought to light by Dr. Jameson’s raid. Dr. Leyds’s mission to 
Berlin, the nearly-executed manceuvre of landing German marines, the 
German Emperor’s telegram, are now matters of common knowledge. 
But fewer people are aware that Dr. Leyds, when ostensibly going to 
Berlin to consult an expert on throat diseases, was met on landing at 
Plymouth by a gentleman, who at once introduced himself as an attaché 
of the German Embassy. So that while two wrongs do not make one 
right, no one can understand the situation in South Africa who does not 
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appreciate the full irony of President Kruger’s arraignment of Dr. 
Jameson. It is important for Englishmen to realise how intimate the 
alliance between the Transvaal and Germany had become, and how 
very cleverly it has worked to the detriment of British influence, 
British trade, and British manufacturers. Let me adduce some facts, 
first going back to show that the German policy has been no sudden 
effort, but a carefully thought out plan, and carried out step by step 
along an undeviating course. German East Africa is four and a half 
times, German West Africa four times, the size of Great Britain ; and 
these two vast expanses have been secured by the dexterity of two 
German emissaries—Dr. Peters and Herr Luderitz, who at first were, 
need I say, unacknowledged by the German Foreign Office, and merely 
allowed to pursue their course, until one fine day the German Foreign 
Office presented credentials of treaties and concessions acquired on 
behalf of Germany, which rendered any objection on our part almost 
impossible. We managed, however, to retain Walfisch Bay, the only 
port of entry into German South-West Africa, where to-day, out of 
mere good nature, the Cape’Colony imposes no duties on the import of 
German goods. Whether this forbearance should now continue will 
doubtless be a matter for consideration. Thus Germany, without any 
pioneering developments, without the expenditure of any sums at all 
comparable to those expended by Great Britain, with no results to show 
for the past, and no promise of successful colonisation in the future, has 
to-day in Africa, south of the Equator, territory larger than the whole of 
Rhodesia. Her original plan was to connect German South-West 
Africa with German East Africa, by what might probably have been 
known as German Central Africa. But the gap has been filled up by 
the Rhodesia of to-day. From actual observation and residence I can 
describe Mashonaland and Matabeleland, forming together Southern 
Rhodesia, as a well-watered, timbered, and fertile land, rich in mineral 
wealth. What Rhodesia north of the Zambesi is like remains to be 
seen. There is, however, a plateau of high ground, some 300 miles 
by 300 miles, which promises well. Altogether, “the British red” 
covers some 2,000 miles in length by 1,000 miles in breadth, and it is 
owing to the foresight, determination, and patriotic liberality of one 
man—Mr. Cecil Rhodes—that the largest British possession south of 
the Equator in Africa is not to-day under the German flag. 

In 1886-87 Count Pfeil came out to South Africa, and his intention 
of proceeding to Buluwayo to obtain from Lobengula a concession of 
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rights in his country became known. But after proceeding as far as 
Pietersburg, some 200 miles north of Pretoria, he fell ill and returned to 
Europe. It was the knowledge of Count Pfeil’s intention which urged 
Mr. Rhodes in 1887-88 to hurry on the well-known mission to Lobengula 
which laid the foundations of the Chartered Company, and secured to 
Great Britain and to her manufacturers the best and richest portion left 
open in South Africa. German policy and diplomacy, beginning with 
the missions of Luderitz, Pfeil, and Dr. Peters, have continued unbroken 
down to the day on which the German Emperor despatched his telegram. 
To balance the loss of Rhodesia, Germany has been unceasing in her 
efforts to displace English influence and English commerce in the 
Transvaal ; and her efforts have been only too successful. The Govern- 
ment bank of the Transvaal is largely in German hands, because 
Germany supplied nearly all the capital The Dynamite Monopoly, 
which costs the Mines of the Randt £600,000 per annum more than 
they should pay, is another German monopoly. The Government 
contract for lighting electrically the town of Pretoria specifically limited 
the tenders to four German firms, to the total exclusion not only of 
English, but even of American firms, who probably are the best 
manufacturers of electrical plant. 

But the understanding between President Kruger and Germany has 
perhaps been most successful in manipulations of the Transvaal railways, 
deliberately contrived to thwart British interests, and hinder British 
trade. And, as it happens, British interests in this matter coincide with 
the interests of South Africa as a whole. | It is not, as some allege, in 
the financial operations of the London Stock Exchange, but in the 
intrigues of the Transvaal Government, that we must look for the causes 
of disturbance in the peaceful development of South Africa. The 
railway struggle in South Africa is in the form of a race for the 
Johannesburg market, and a glance at the map will show what are 
the British, the Dutch-German, and the Portuguese lines. Given 
fair play, the English-Colonial lines have the best of it, and hence 
commenced that series of obstructions to English-Colonial lines, 
carrying British manufactures to the Johannesburg market, which 
culminated in President Kruger closing the drifts on the Vaal River to 
British merchandise, if imported at a Colonial port, and for some weeks 
utterly blocked the Colonial railway system. His object was to force 
trade from British Colonial ports and British Colonial railways to his 
own port at Delagoa Bay and on to his own Dutch-German Railway. 
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This being a clear violation of the 1884 Convention, Mr. Chamberlain 
sent an ultimatum, with the result that the drifts were opened, and 
the traffic resumed its normal course. In this case the Cape Colony 
and the Free State are both indebted to the Imperial Factor. Turning 
now to the Netherlands Railway from Pretoria to Delagoa Bay, we 
find a foreign Company, domiciled in Amsterdam, owning and con- 
trolling the Transvaal State Railway, thanks to a concession granted 
by Kruger. The shares or debentures of this Railway Company are 
largely held by the Transvaal Government, and in my mind there 
is no doubt that the real control of the policy of the railway is in 
the President’s hands, although, to avoid the provisions of the 1884 
Convention, it suits his purpose to transfer the apparent control to 
a corporate body seemingly independent. This foreign Company has 
also the right to collect all the customs dues on goods imported 
at Delagoa Bay. The Company first deducts ten per cent. of the 
customs dues to form part of its sinking fund, and of the sum 
remaining after this deduction, the Transvaal Government takes 
eighty-five per cent.,and the ‘Company appropriates fifteen. Now, as 
it has been the settled policy of President Kruger, by his Pretoria- 
Delagoa Bay line of railway, to isolate his country, and to be 
independent of British ports as far as possible, the prosperity of the 
Cape Colony, which depends largely upon the revenue derived by its 
carrying trade to the Transvaal, is deeply affected. Keen competition 
has therefore sprung up between the Cape, Natal, and Delagoa Bay, and 
the question of rates over the lines from these ports is of the most 
serious moment both to South African and British interests. A local 
line of forty miles along the Randt, worked for the supplying of coal 
to the gold mines, is owned by the Company which controls the Delagoa 
Bay-Pretoria line. By charging the mines the astounding rate of three- 
pence per ton per mile, the profit earned suffices to pay the interest on 
the long line to Delagoa Bay, and Mr. Middelberg, the General Director 
of the Netherlands Railway, in an unguarded moment, stated that as 
the local coal line (the Boksburg line) paid more than the interest of 
the two railways, he could, in any struggle with the Cape and Natal, 
afford to carry goods over the Delagoa Bay line for nothing. An 
appeal to the Government to take over the railways, was met by 
Kruger’s stock reply that “the independence of the Republic was 
involved.” What can this mean? unless that the preferential rates 
levied by the Company would, if levied by the Government, constitute 
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an infringement of the 1884 Convention? But Qué facit per alium facit 
per se, and the Government cannot delegate a greater power than it 
lawfully enjoys. By thus diverting trade to a foreign port and a foreign 
line, grave injuries are inflicted on British and Cape Colonial interests. 
It has been publicly advertised in Delagoa Bay that German goods 
brought in German bottoms to the port would be conveyed to 
Johannesburg at a special and lower rate; they could then be put 
upon the market at a price prohibitive to British competition. 

On the other hand President Kruger replies that he cannot control 
the railway. But his Government gets eighty-five per cent. out of all — 
the profits available, after a slight deduction paid to sinking fund, and it 
is incredible that it cannot avert this breach of its treaty obligations. 
The rebate is given, I believe, on the German railway lines, between 
the town of manufacture and the port of departure, Hamburg. Again, 
Mr. Lingham was granted a preferental rate for timber on condition that 
he disembarked at Delagoa Bay and not at a British Colonial port. As 
South Africa grows in importance and wealth, it will be seen what good 
corn the German rat can consume in our Colonial granaries. In par- 
ticular I would draw attention to these words of Baron von Marschall’s 
recent speech :—“ We desire to uphold the status quo in Delagoa Bay 
above all with regard to the territorial sovereignty ; we cherish the same 
wishes with regard to the ownership (besitzsand) of our railways.” 

But these anti-British manipulations of traffic are but symptoms of 
a general policy. As The Westminster Gazette observes, the German 
White Book contains a far more serious menace to the independence 
and integrity of British South Africa than even the Emperor’s telegram. 
In reading the White Book we rub our eves and ask, Have the English 
held the Cape for a century? Do we really export and import seven- 
eighths of the whole trade of all South Africa ? Did we own the Transvaal 
and hand it back on certain conditions? For Baron von Marschall lays 
down a policy in the Transvaal of maintaining the status guo ; and what 
is this status guo? One by which, with the President’s aid, a fence is 
to be set round the Transvaal and the country exploited by a ring of 
German monopolists? A status quo by which Government tenders are 
open only to German firms? A status guo by which capital floated 
at Amsterdam and financed at Berlin is to build State railways closed 
to British trade, since all trade is to be diverted into German steamers 
disembarking at Delagoa Bay? If this is not the status guo desired 
by Baron von Marschall there is no force in his contention that German 
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interests block the way to that union of South African States by which 
they shall agree at least on one policy in respect of their railways, 
their customs, their posts and telegraphs, and the free interchange of 
the products of their soil. Such an union has been the aim of English 
statesmanship from Lord Carnarvon’s time to this day, and it is still 
the aim of progressive Afrikanders in every State. With such an 
agreement among the South African States, the manufactures of all 
nations would be put on an equal footing, and in proportion to our 
excellence of manufacture should we in all certainty have the greatest 
share of the trade. 

No wonder, then, that the German Government is for a status guo 
by which England is boycotted and Germany preferred. Dr. Jameson, 
who is accused of “British greed,” advocated, in his address at the 
Imperial Institute, not annexation, but only such a commercial 
federation of the South African States, and Baron von Marschall states 
that this policy runs counter to German interests. The States of 
South Africa must never federate for their mutual advantage, since 
it does not suit Germany, who wishes to continue a monopoly in the 
Transvaal. And remember that this German policy does not commend 
itself to the Dutch majority at the Cape. Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, incensed 
as he was by Dr. Jameson’s attack, never wavered in his preference for 
England as the guardian Power rather than Germany. He characterised 
the Emperor’s cablegram as mere bluster, and a blunder only likely 
to raise false hopes in the Transvaal; adding that if war broke out 
and Germany lost, in consequence, her South-West African possessions, 
it would not be an unmixed evil for the Colony. 

The other point in the German White Book that is interesting will 
be found in reading Despatches 11, 12, and 14:— 


TELEGRAM NO. II. 


“ Berlin, December 31. 1895. 
“Euer Hochwohlgeboren wollen im Nothfalle die Landung des Seead/er, so 
lange die Unruhen andauern, requiriren. 


“ MARSCHALL. 
“An den Deutschen Konsul, 


“ Pretoria.” 


“ Berlin, December 31st, 1895. 
“Your Excellency is authorised to requisition, as long as the disturbances continue 
the landing of men from the Seead/er. 


“ MARSCHALL. 
“To the German Consul, 


“ Pretoria,” 
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TELEGRAM NO. 12. 


“Berlin, December 31. 1895. 

Euer Hochwohlgeboren ersuche ich, die dortige Regierung sofort hiervon 

in Kenntniss zu setzen und dabei zu bemerken, dass uns ein anderer Weg, fiir 
den Schutz unserer dortigen Reichsangeh6rigen zu sorgen, nicht zur Verfiigung ist. 


“ MARSCHALL. 
“ An den Deutschen Gesandten, 


* Lissabon.” 


“ Berlin, December 31st, 1895. 
“T request your Excellency to immediately inform the Portuguese Government 
and to add that we have no other means at our disposal for the protection of our 
subjects on the spot. 


“ MARSCHALL. 
“To the German Ambassador, 


* Lisbon.” 
TELEGRAM NO. 14. 


“ Berlin, December 31. 1895. 
Die portugiesische Regierung ist um Genehmigung ersucht worden. 


“ MARSCHALL. 
“An das Deutsche Konsulat, 


“ Delagoa Bay.” 


“ Berlin, December 31st, 1895. 
“The Portuguese Government has been asked to grant permission. 


“ MARSCHALL. 
“To the German Consulate, 


“ Delagoa Bay.” 


On the same day, December 31st, that the German Consul at Pretoria 
was informed that German marines were at his disposal in certain 
eventualities, and the German Agent at Delagoa Bay similarly 
instructed, the consent of Portugal was asked for their landing. 
Now, the answer from the Portuguese Government to this request. 
that, for humanity’s sake (ezmem auschliesslich humanen Zwecke) 
solely, Portugal would allow Germany to land troops at Delagoa Bay 
and send them to Pretoria, did not reach Berlin until the fourth day 
afterwards, and then only to say that all danger had passed. During 
the whole of this period the instructions to land marines remained 
uncancelled, although no permission had been received from Lisbon. 

I have tried to show that the real importance of recent incidents in 
the Transvaal does not consist in any appreciation of the moral guilt 
or innocence of those who took part in them: that is a matter for 
judicial enquiry in the future. The present and greater need is that 
Great Britain should understand the facts of South Africa, and that 
South Africa should be convinced of British sympathy. 

F. RUTHERFOORD HARRIS. 





